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A Share of the Highest Talent Is Needed 


Teaching Salaries—Then and Now 


BEARDSLEY RUML 


In Bulletin No. 1, The Fund for the Advancement of Education 


Due question facing the schools 
today is how to attract more of the 
ablest men and women into the pro- 
fession, how to provide them with 
the best possible education for the 
important work they are to do, and 
how to utilize their talents most 
effectively in the classroom. 

According to Alvin C. Eurich, 
vice-president of the Fund for the 
Advancement of Education, this 
group feels a deep concern for as- 
sisting the schools in their efforts 
to find solutions for this most criti- 
cal problem and have decided to 
conduct, over a period of years, a 
comprehensive investigation of the 
teaching profession. 


FINDINGS 


In order to make comparisons, 
we have looked not to the number 
of dollars received, but to the ma- 
terial living that those dollars would 
buy, after taxes. The following re- 
port covers a study of teaching 
salaries over a period of 50 years. 

On absolute deterioration —Tak- 
ing the teaching profession as a 
whole there has been little or no 
absolute deterioration except at the 
top. As a matter of fact, all public- 
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school teachers other than those in 
the big-city high schools have gain- 
ed, and the big-city high-school 
teachers have held their own. In- 
structors have improved their abso- 
lute position and associate and as- 
sistant professors have also come 
out about even. 

The serious absolute losses have 
occurred in the compensation of 
educational executives at all levels 
and in that of university teachers 
of the highest professional rank. 
Principals of big-city high schools 
show an average drop of 30 per- 
cent. The Superintendent of Schools 
of the City of New York would 
have to receive $50,400 as against 
$32,500 in 1953 to restore his eco- 
nomic status of 1908, when he was 
paid $10,000. 

Top salaries of university presi- 
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dents in 1908 ranged from $7,000 
to $10,000. (1908 figures are the 
earliest reliable series available and 
are probably about the same as 1904 
conditions.) Today's salaries would 
have to be from $29,325 to 
$50,400 merely to restore the 1908 
economic position, to say nothing 
about keeping relative pace with 
top executives in other lines. 

Salaries paid to the most eminent 
professors also show drastic de- 
terioration. In 1891, the University 
of Chicago established a rate of 
$7,000, probably the highest in the 
country. Today’s equivalent would 
be $38,300. In 1908, top profes- 
sorial salaries of $5,000 were not 
uncommon. Today's equivalent, 
merely to restore the 1908 status, 
would be $19,200. 

On relative deterioration —The 


relative deterioration of education 


salaries, except for elementary- 
school teachers, is very much worse 
than the absolute deterioration, and 
it applies to groups where absolute 
deterioration has been negligible. 
For example, teachers in big-city 
high schools now averaging $5,526 
would require an average of $9,400 
to give them comparable economic 
status today with 1904. Principals 
of high schools in large cities, now 
averaging $9,156 would require 
$23,800 to give them the relative 
economic status they had in 1904. 
There are marked contrasts with- 
in the teaching profession with the 
greatest relative deterioration at the 
top. Elementary-school teachers in 
big cities have gained 60 percent in 
purchasing power in 50 years, in- 
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structors in universities 38 percent. 
But big-city high-school principals 
have lost 30 percent and university 
professors 2 percent which is only 
an average figure and badly under- 
states deterioration at the top. 

Because the greatest deterioration 
is at the top where the number of 
individuals is relatively small, the 
aggregate amount of money re- 
quired to correct the situation is 
substantially less than it would be 
if the requirement applied straight 
across the board. The amount re- 
quired we have not estimated, but 
it is our opinion that it is not un- 
manageable. However, as far as 
individuals are concerned, the in- 
creases indicated would be very 
large indeed, and the correction 
should be made over a period of 
time and on a merit basis. 

The deterioration at the top is so 
great that it affects the attractive- 
ness of the academic career as com- 
pared to other prcfessions and oc- 
cupations. The ablest young men 
and women eligible for graduate 
and professional training are not 
turning to education as they once 
did and as the nation’s needs re- 
quire. The graduate schools do not 
have students in the numbers and 
the quality that are desirable; and 
in the academic subjects, scholar- 
ships and fellowships are required 
to lure them in. No such subsidy is 
required to fill professional schools 
of medicine and law, and in these 
schools there is the necessity of se- 
lective admission so that the quality 
of the professions is likely to be 
maintained. 
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Comparing the 50-year with the 
25-year span, there are interesting 
and important differences in de- 
tail, but the broad findings noted 
above are valid, whichever period 
is taken. It is of particular impor- 
tance to note that the erosion 
which has been observed at the top 
has been greater in the last 25 
years, which indicates an accelera- 
tion of the trend observed for the 
50-year period. 


THE REASONS WHY 


The superior relative position of 
the lower income groups of the 
teaching profession is due to sev- 
eral factors. These are: 

Increased costs of living made it 
necessary to apply any available in- 
creased income in large measure for 
the benefit of those who are in 
affirmative distress. 

The turnover is greatest ‘n the 
lower-income groups and accord- 
ingly compensation had to be re- 
vised upward from year to year in 
order to attract new personnel to 
take the place of those who were 
leaving. In attracting new person- 
nel, prevailing markets had to be 
met. On the other hand, the older 
and higher paid teachers had no- 
where to go. So they stayed on 
where they were, teaching for what- 
ever was paid to them. 

The increasing student popula- 
tion created a demand for new 
teachers and new instructors. But 
this demand did not require new 
professors or new school adminis- 
trators. Such additional income 
available to education went to meet 
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the market at the lower levels. 
Higher salary schedules were also 
made necessary because of the in- 
creased length of the school year 
and because of increased require- 
ments for preparation and for cer- 
tification. 

As the compensation at the 
higher levels of teaching in colleges 
and universities deteriorated, addi- 
tional emphasis was placed on se- 
curity. In many institutions, per- 
manent tenure was given instead of 
additional compensation. And with 
tenure came lack of flexibility of 
faculty appointments. As a result, 
courses and departmental offerings 
became entrenched, and the urge 
for justifying the security of tenure 
expressed itself in the proliferation 
of courses and in many cases wan- 
ton reduction in the average stu- 
dent-teacher ratio. Educational ad- 
ministration, especially in the uni- 
versities and colleges, lost con-rol 
of the faculty and the faculty lost 
control of the curriculum. Increases 
of tuitions therefore were not avail- 
able as they might have been for 
the increase in rates of compensa- 
tion. 

The public schools being tied to 
the property tax as their principal 
source of revenue found themselves 
unable to share in the rising na- 
tional income, access to which is 
through the income tax. It is true 
that the states made use of both the 
income tax and the sales tax to ob- 
tain funds for allocation to educa- 
tion. But because of the competi- 
tive position of state with state and 
the low potential of both income 
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and sales taxes in many states this 
source of revenue, although impor- 
tant, has fallen far short of meet- 
ing the financial problems of the 
schools. As a result, public educa- 
tion, broadly speaking, has failed 
to participate in national prosperity, 
and this at a time when the pres- 
sures, both quantitative and quali- 
tative, are increasing progressively 
from year to year. 

Endowed colleges and universi- 
ties have been unable to increase 
their endowment income propor- 
tionately to their increased demands 
and increased expense, Sharp in- 
creases in income and estate taxes 
have reduced the capital accumula- 
tions from which endowments 
formerly came. Tax exemptions 
helpful as they are in increasing 
current revenues do not create the 
fortunes to provide capital gifts. 

The high tax on corporate profits 
cannot be compensated for in a tax- 
free institution. The vice-president 
of a company gets a salary increase 
of $2,000; this increase is an ex- 
pense of doing business to his 
company, and is deductible for tax 
purposes. Accordingly the federal 
government pays 52 percent of the 
increase, and the owners of the 
business can give the $2,000 at a 
cost to them of only $960. In edu- 
cation a $2,000 increase is $2,000 
net; there being no federal tax, 
there is no federal-tax subsidy. 

Greater proportions of budgets 
are being applied to nonteaching 
functions. In many cases this ex- 
penditure is justified in that it en- 
riches the educational program; 


and in any case much of it would 
have been necessary in view of the 
management requirements of in- 
creasing enrolments. However, these 
nonteaching expenditures will in- 
creasingly be required to justify 
their place in the educational 
scheme of things, particularly those 
parts devoted to alumni relations, 
money raising, publicity, and inter- 
collegiate athletics. 

The deterioration of the eco- 
nomic status at the top is substan- 
tially influenced by what may be 
termed political or public-relations 
considerations. When there is less 
than enough money to go around, 
it is impossible to raise top salaries 
in a nonprofit institution. It is even 
difficult to raise new money to give 
equivalent compensation to top 
academic personnel as against vice- 
presidents of corporations or junior 
partriers of law offices and broker- 
age firms. Even Congress took many 
years to raise the salaries of its own 
members part-way to a level pro- 
portionate to an earlier day. 


THE IMPLICATIONS 


What does it all mean? 

The American society is deterior- 
ating in the sector most critical for 
future progress and well-being. The 
quality of the future depends on 
education at all levels, and the qual- 
ity of education depends on its top 
leadership. The best talent of the 
younger generation finds that edu- 
cation is not as highly valued by 
its seniors as law, medicine, adver- 
tising, or many technical skills, so 
they choose the latter. 
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Our society is in a period of rapid 
change. We face increasing com- 
plexities and hazards, both techni- 
cal and moral. It is imperative that 
we bring into education a sufficient 
share of the highest talent of each 
generation so that each succeeding 
generation will be the better pre- 
pared to deal with the old and new 
challenges of its own time. 

Disaffection is being created at 
the most sensitive point in our so- 
ciety. We use the word “‘disaffec- 
tion” with deliberation. Pervading 
pessimism, extending in extreme 
cases to subversion, fellow-travel- 
ling, and other educational sabo- 
tage springs basically from a sense 
of unfair treatment by a nonconsci- 
ous social drift, not from a blazing 
passion to reform. The pessimism 
and disaffection expresses itself in 
lecture, classroom, and community 
activities. And the teacher being lit- 
erate and articulate attracts both 
the other disaffected and the unin- 
formed who earnestly wish for a 
better world. Adequate compensa- 
tion is not a bribe nor is it a cure; 
it is simply an assurance that in- 
tellectual leadership maintains a 
balanced economic status with its 
contemporaries. On that foundation 
we can still expect deviation and 
criticism, but it can be sincere and 
rational, not poisoned by the facts 
of injustice, neglect, and humilia- 
tion. 

A reorganization of curriculum, 
facilities, and teaching aids at all 
levels of the educational process is 
overdue and inevitable—both to 
reverse the trend to economic de- 
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terioration and to meet the require- 
ments of increased enrolments. The 
situation will be met not with more 
money only, but with increased effi- 
ciency, new ideas on teaching meth- 
ods, drastic reorganization of the 
curriculum, and finally a belief in 
education as a value for its own 
sake and not as an excuse for a 
variety of adolescent activities that 
were formerly carried on without 
academic sponsorship. 

The evidence, incomplete as it is, 
points to an erosion of fundamental 
elements in the American demo- 
cracy. The responsibility is only 
partly that of the teacher and the 
educational administrator. A basic 
reorientation at the highest level, 
both public and private, is required. 

A new approach to the curricu- 
lum and to teaching methods is re- 
quired at all levels. Waste must be 
eliminated wherever it occurs. Econ- 
omies can be made that will im- 
prove rather than weaken the qual- 
ity of the educational program. 

Given a reorientation in which 
the public can have confidence, the 
needed resources will inevitably 
flow, for they are small indeed as 
compared with the vast and increas- 
ing productivity of the American 
economy. No citizen would suffer 
any material hardship nor indeed 
would he be aware of any personal 
sacrifice. 

The long 50-year trend can be 
reversed, and educational leadership 
restored to the relative economic 
status and high dignity that were 
given to it as a matter of course at 
the beginning of the century. e 





A Problem Too Large for the State? 


The Case for Federal Support 


W. W. CARPENTER and A. G. Capps 


In The School Executive 


= nom the early days of this 
nation, when John Adams said, 
“The whole people must take upon 
themselves the education of the 
whole people and be willing to 
bear the expense of it,” the United 
States has had a tradition of fed- 
eral support to public education. 
Today, federal aid to education is 
necessary not only because the 
schools need the money, but be- 
cause the nation needs educated and 
skilled citizens to keep its military, 
technical, and economic power. 

Chief of Staff of the United 
States Army, General J. Lawton 
Collins recognized the importance 
of federal expenditures for educa- 
tion in a recent statement: 

“We have long since learned that 
the quality of our soldiers depends 
upon their stature as citizens—their 
knowledge and understanding of 
our democracy and the individual 
responsibilities which its benefits 
carry—as well as upon their ability 
to comprehend the technical com- 
plexities of modern war. Both stem 
directly from their educational back- 
ground. We have found that, in 
general, the value that these young 
men and women bring to the Army 
increases proportionately to the 
duration of their schooling.” 

Yet rejections of draftees because 
of failure to pass the Armed Forces 
Qualifications Test ranged in 1950- 
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51 from 1.3 percent in Minnesota 
to 56 percent in South Carolina. 
And it has been found that the per- 
cent of the population 25 years of 
age or older with less than five 
years of schooling in 1950 ranged 
from 3.9 in Iowa to 28.7 in Louis- 
iana. 

Like military power, economic 
strength is important to the nation 
and the need for federal aid to edu- 
cation is made clear by figures avail- 
able in this field. Our expanding 
economy requires trained engineers 
and technicians. Studies indicate 
that engineering and _ technical 
schools in the Soviet Union pro- 
duce each year a far greater num- 
ber of graduates than do our 
schools. Federal aid is needed to 
help make up this difference in 
trained personnel. 


VOCATIONAL PROBLEMS 


Another matter of national con- 
cern is the provision of adequate 
vocational education in grades 11- 
14 for those students who are not 
preparing for professions. This 
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training is as important for the na- 
tional welfare as it is to the indi- 
vidual student. 

The establishment of the land- 
grant college came in recognition of 
the need for persons trained for na- 
tional service in the stress of the 
Civil War. The great contribution 
that these colleges have made to 
national defense and national secur- 
ity is one of the best reasons why 
the national government should 
now extend its support of other 
valuable professional services pro- 
vided by these institutions. It should 
also extend support to all our state 
universities, many of which are 
financially unable to train the na- 
tion’s leaders and technicians as 
they should be trained for national 
service. The individual state that is 
giving its energy and money to train 


boys and girls from all over the 


country for nationwide service 
should be given financial assistance 
by the federal government in rec- 
ognition of this service. 

Another reason for federal aid 
to education is the inequality of 
opportunity that exists in different 
areas. Our population does a great 
deal of moving, and children who 
must adjust from one school to 
another may lose time because of 
unequal conditions. This is a prob- 
lem larger than most educators 
realize. The pupil who moves from 
school to school—and it has been 
learned through studies that signifi- 
cant numbers of them do—is gen- 
erally at a disadvantage education- 
ally, and usually the more moves 
he makes the slower his progress. 
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The wide differences in the educa- 
tional opportunities offered in the 
different states and in the different 
administrative areas of the same 
state are, without doubt, largely re- 
sponsible for the inability of the 
migrator to progress at the same 
rate as the pupil who receives all 
of his education in one adminis- 
trative area. Because of the shift- 
ing of our population which goes 
on constantly, the country needs a 
continuous nationwide census ser- 
vice. This would help to equalize 
educational conditions. A school 
that is overcrowded one year may 
have too few pupils the next. Such 
a census service would prevent 
waste of human power. 

The health as well as the edu- 
cation of young people is a matter 
for national concern. Federal funds 
should be available for health 
services that should be started be- 
fore the child enters school. Reme- 
dial treatment of defects should be 
started before school age. There 
should be educational programs for 
expectant mothers, and courses in 
nutrition. These services should be 
administered through the state de- 
partments of education, but the 
federal government should assume 
the cost of providing them. 

This point of view on federal aid 
to education was expressed when 
Senator Lister Hill spoke before a 
Senate committee in support of the 
Oil for Education Amendment. He 
said: “I want to again emphasize 
that the Oil for Education Amend- 
ment proposes no new departure in- 
to uncharted seas. It is simply a 
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continuation of one of our oldest 
and wisest national policies—the 
use of public lands and the reve- 
nues therefrom for educational pur- 
poses, for the benefit of the nation.”’ 

The great resources of our coun- 
try make possible a large expendi- 
ture for education on the national 
level. The financial need of schools 
is too big to be met by the individ- 
ual states. The country needs $15 
billion worth of school buildings 
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mathematics, surely must be solved. 

The federal government has 
greater taxing power than states or 
local communities. Only federal aid 
can remedy the present situation. 
There is no reason to believe that 
taking money from the’ federal 
government need mean that the 
local authorities give up their con- 
trol. On the contrary, the American 
tradition and practice in the past 
has been that the federal govern- 


ment’s financial aid to education 
has worked only for the good of 
the nation as a whole. s 


in the next five years. The teacher 
shortage, particularly in such sub- 
jects as high school chemistry and 


The Need for Federal Assistance 


IN spite of valiant efforts by the states and localities, there 
has been considerable increase in the classroom shortage 
during the past two years. This shortage threatens to be- 


come chronic. That it will worsen in the immediate future 
is certain on the basis of children already born but not yet 
of school age. It is also likely that conditions under the 
present basis of support will continue to worsen in the 
more remote future, unless the stork develops an anemia, 
which he shows no signs of doing at present. 

There are children now graduating from the eighth 
grade who have never attended school except on a part- 
time basis. More than a million and a half children are at- 
tending school in barracks-like buildings, in rented churches 
and garages, and in other makeshift quarters. Many are in 
basement rooms and hallways, and obsolete fire-traps which 
are a threat to their safety. Many out-sized classes are made 
necessary by lack of classrooms, so that 40 or 50 children 
have to be hived up in one room. 

Unless drastic measures are taken, far more effective than 
those now in use, there are many children now entering 
the first grade who eight years from now will have at- 
tended school under circumstances even worse than those 
of the past eight years.—John K. Norton of Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University. 
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Have We Turned from the Course? 


Progressive 


Ho.uIts L. 


Education 


CASWELL 


In NEA Journal 


Wiccenssixs education 
brought a new quality to teaching 
in the 1920s and 1930s. It chal- 
lenged traditional practice and pro- 
vided a vision of a more humane, a 
more vital, and a more meaningful 
education. It promised children and 
youth guidance toward fuller, more 
significant, more purposeful lives. 

And now in 1955 we are told 
that those visions, those efforts, 
were wrong. How can it be that so 
many were so badly mistaken? Or 
were they mistaken? Perchance it 
is we today who are making the 
error; possibly we have turned too 
easily from the course that they 
started. 

A major test lies in the sound- 
ness of the basic ideas on which 
progressive education rested. One 
of its central concepts was the be- 
lief that the personality of the 
child should be respected quite as 
much as that of an adult. Progres- 
sive education sought to give the 
pupil a respected place in the 
scheme of things. His opinions and 
wishes merited consideration. The 
teacher should be a helper and a 
guide, not a dictator. This em- 
phasis was supported by other 
forces in American life, but progres- 
sive education brought it sharply 
into focus, 

Today we hear a great deal about 
the need for more rigorous control 
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of children and youth. But, so far 
as I can determine, every bit of 
evidence that has built up in the 
behavioral sciences over the years 
confirms the soundness of respect 
for personality as a guide in deal- 
ing with people of all ages and 
kinds. I have seen no evidence that 
autocratical control over the be- 
havior of others is a constructive 
approach to their education. Pro- 
gressive education was right in this 
regard. But we need to discover 
even more effective means than we 
now have of developing in all pu- 
pils a sense of personal worth and 
responsibility. 

Another basic concept underlying 
progressive education was_ belief 
that education, to be effective, must 
be an active, purposeful process 
which gives central importance to 
the needs of pupils. This came as a 
reaction to an education in which 
bodies of subject matter were or- 
ganized in logical sequences and 
learning was largely memorizing. 

In progressive education it was 
held that the child must come ahead 
of subject matter, that his present 
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needs and interests are the well- 
springs of his education, that only 
as. his purposes are recognized can 
learning be meaningful for him, 
and that only through his own ac- 
tivity can he really learn. 

There can be no doubt that these 
concepts of learning have exerted 
a tremendous influence on class- 
room organization, school activities, 
and equipment. But, through the 
years, it has become evident that 
it is an extremely complex matter 
to guide pupils into learning ex- 
periences that are truly purposeful 
for them and which meet needs that 
they can recognize. Educational 


planning must give appropriate 
recognition to subject matter as an 
essential instrumentality for achiev- 
ing purposes and providing a basis 


for future growth. It is not easy for 
teachers to give the needed atten- 
tion to subject matter and, at the 
same time, to meet the ideal of 
the progressive-education concept. 
However, in spite of the difficulties 
involved, there has been no reason 
to question the soundness of this 
second basic concept. 


MORE THAN KNOWLEDGE 


A third basic concept of progres- 
sive education was that the school 
should be concerned with the all- 
round development of pupils. Great 
emphasis was placed on developing 
the creative abilities of pupils. The 
arts were given a new position of 
prominence and the curriculum 
was broadened. 

In later years problems of per- 
sonal adjustment received particu- 


lar attention. Efforts were made to 
help the pupil organize his learn- 
ings in relation to problems which 
he felt. Thus, subject boundaries 
were crossed and problems, proj- 
ects, and units became the organiz- 
ing centers of study. As progressive 
education developed, there was a 
slow but obvious broadening of 
the concern of schools generally for 
various aspects of pupil growth. 
Other forces also stimulated this, 
notably a gradual shift in the role 
served by the home. Parents seemed 
not only ready, but often eager, for 
schools to assume increased respon- 
sibility for the guidance of their 
children’s development. 

This expansion of functions is 
one of the principal points about 
which current controversy tends to 
center. Some critics insist that the 
school should return to its original 
function, intellectual development. 
These critics argue that in trying to 
provide for all phases of pupils’ 
development the school is doing 
none of its tasks well and is failing 
seriously in what should be its cen- 
tral purpose. 

Appraisal of this thirc basic con- 
cept of progressive education is 
difficult. Evidence increases yearly 
of the soundness of the view that 
it is impossible to deal with one 
part of an individual at a time. 
Further; it is obvious that the in- 
tellect never functions alone. Emo- 
tions, physical status, attitudes—all 
phases of a person’s being enter 
into every situation to some extent. 
And so it seems poor counsel to 
urge schools to devote attention ex- 
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clusively to intellectual achieve- 
ment. 

Yet, there is a real and difficult 
problem here. The plain fact .is that 
the school, even with teachers of 
the greatest competence, simply 
cannot provide for the all-round 
development of children. It is one 
of the tragedies of our time that 
the American home has abdicated 
to so great an extent responsibility 
for the guidance of children. 

If other institutions fail to do 
their part, schools must fill in the 
gaps the best they can. However, 
systematic exploration of areas of 
responsibility might provide a set- 
ting in which cooperative action 
between home, school, and com- 
munity could be made the basis for 
achieving appropriate regard for 
the whole child. Here we need a far 
more adequate solution than we 
have achieved in the past. 

A fourth broad concept in pro- 
gressive education is the belief that 
intrinsic motivation is essential to 
good learning. A pupil should read 
a book because he enjoys it or to 
secure information he wants, not to 
get a gold star after his name. 

This concept cut very deeply into 
traditional educational _ practice. 
Grading, report cards, prizes, com- 
petition, and many other motivat- 
ing devices were seriously question- 
e.'. Instead, attention was forced on 
the progress of each individual in 
relation to his own ability. 

I need not tell you how strong 
a reaction has risen to this line of 
development. One frequently used 
criticism is that competition is a 
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normal feature of life and that the 
school had better prepare pupils to 
meet it. This is an interesting case 
of turning one concept supported 
by progressive education—namely, 
that pupils should have real life 
experiences—against another, which 
is that the school should use in- 
trinsic motivation. A second fre- 
quent criticism is that getting an 
education is a pretty trying proc- 
ess at best and that many phases can 
be achieved only through the use of 
extraneous motives, such as grades, 
promotion, and avoidance of pun- 
ishment—especially with the imma- 
ture. 

Evaluation of this fourth concept 
requires balanced consideration of 
two points. It seems clear to me that 
the best educational experiences are 
motivated intrinsically. One is more 
likely to remember the solution for 
a problem if he has a real need to 
solve it than if he memorizes it for 
an examination. 

However, intrinsic and extrinsic 
are relative terms. All motivation is 
mixed, and the achievement of in- 
trinsic motives is likely to be a 
gradual process based on cultural 
expectations. Perhaps more than 
any other single factor it is directly 
related to the effectiveness of teach- 
ing, but it is also probably the most 
difficult of all the qualities of good 
teaching to achieve. 

This brief review suggests a con- 
clusion which I believe would 
stand up under more extensive ex- 
amination: It is that many of the 
values sought by progressive educa- 
tion are highly desirable. They re- 
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flect to a considerable extent deep- 
running currents within the demo- 
cratic tradition of our country. 
They should be preserved and ex- 
tended. 

If this conclusion is justified, the 
question arises as to why a move- 
ment with so much good in it 
should be so discredited. Possibly 
one factor is the extent to which 
the whole concept of progressive 
education became identified with 
certain extreme practices. Perhaps, 
also, the movement failed to ob- 
serve adequately one of its own 
tenets: the need for continuous 


revision of theory and practice in 
the light of new evidence. A broad- 
er influence has been the general 
negative public attitude which has 
prevailed since the war toward all 


things of a liberal and progressive 
nature. 

It may be that the organized 
progressive-education movement has 
served its day of usefulness. But 
even if this be true, it seems un- 
fortunate that there has not been 
some logical outgrowth, some way 
to build more certainly on the ex- 
perience gained, some way of mov- 
ing to a new educational frontier. 

Today, unfortunately, there is no 
comparable frontier in education, 
no movement to prod and question 
existing practice in the same way 
and to offer broad-scale alternatives. 
We are the poorer for it. In educa- 
tion there needs to be a constant 
challenge, bold thinking, critical 
study, pointed discussion, and try- 
ing out of new ideas. e 


Educational Thoughts from Great Britain 


@ Let us be careful about what we teach our children. Let 
us by all means teach them to ask awkward questions and 
not to rest until they obtain an answer. In doing that, we 
shall make them a source of irritation to themselves and an 
intolerable nuisance to their elders and betters. But we shall 
at least set their feet on the path that leads to human 
achievement. On the other hand, if we start teaching them 
to respect hard work, we may well be maiming them for 
life. The dislike of hard work is one of man’s divinist 
attributes.—Peter Quince in The Schoolmaster. 


@ YOUNG people are very much more talked about, lec- 
tured at, and generally taken notice of than they used to be. 
They have been made unnecessarily selfconscious, and some 
of their elders and betters have come to echo the old 
schoolmaster’s dictum that the best thing for a normal 
15-year-old is a bit of good healthy neglect.—J. F. Wolfen- 
den in Scottish Educational Journal. 
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A Powerful Support for the Regime 


Recent Developments in Soviet Education 
RuTH WIDMAYER 


In The School Review 


ols is important for us to be 
aware of educational policies in the 
Soviet Union, for not only is edu- 
cation one of the major weapons 
of the Communist party for insur- 
ing the loyalty, devotion, and com- 
petence of its citizenry, but it is 
also one of the features of Soviet 
society which is regarded with a 
high degree of approval by the 
masses. Even those who have fled 
the regime and have the greatest 
hostility toward communism in gen- 
eral express positive sentiments 
about the system of public educa- 
tion in the U. S. S. R. 

A number of interesting develop- 
ments have taken place in the Soviet 
educational system in the past few 
years. These do not represent dras- 
tic departures from previous prac- 
tices but are rather a return to 
policies previously repudiated or 
partially abandoned. 

When the Soviet government 
took power, one of its first acts was 
the establishment of a coeducational 
school system to replace the segre- 
gated schools of the Tsarist era. 
Thus it was a considerable jolt to 
Soviet teachers, parents, and stu- 
dents when, rather suddenly in the 
midst of World War II (1943), 
the government decided to elimi- 
nate coeducation in the major cities 
and industrial centers. A number 
of reasons were given for the move 
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and the leaders emphatically de- 
clared that this did not mean any 
change in the Communist party's 
attitude toward the equality of 
women. The separate schools were 
unpopular and publicly expressed 
sentiment was unmistakenly in 
favor of coeducation. When in July, 
1954, the Council of Ministers of 
the U.S.S.R. passed a decree which 
reinstated coeducation beginning 
with the 1954-55 school year there 
was much satisfaction. 

There are reasons for believing 
that the Soviet leaders have been 
sincere in their professions regard- 
ing equal rights for women and 
that the partial abandonment of co- 
education was not a step in the 
direction of undermining women’s 
rights. The encouragement of 
women educationally and _profes- 
sionally serves two vital purposes 
of the Soviet regime. At the same 
time that it fulfils Marxist-Leninist 
prescriptions regarding the role of 
women, thereby adding a note of 
verisimilitude to the oft-repeated 
claims of fidelity to the principles 
of the “founding fathers’ of com- 
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munism, it also makes possible the 
fuller utilization of all human re- 
sources for the ever expanding 
economy of the country. Without 
the participation-of women in the 
economy the whole rate of indus- 
trial expansion would be consider- 
ably slowed down. And it also must 
not be forgotten that the role of 
wife and mother is likewise glori- 
fied in present-day Russia. The 
woman who combines the role of 
mother and worker is especially ap- 
preciated, for she contributes dually 
to the regime. 

Originally, the educational aim 
of the Communists was to provide 
for the education of every person 
up to the limits of his capacity. This 
impressive aim was never realized. 
The problem of providing even the 
most basic elementary education for 
the vast hordes of illiterate peasants 
and workers which the Soviet gov- 
ernment inherited from the Tsarist 
regime had to be tackled before any 
consideration could be given to 
mass secondary and higher educa- 
tion. Until 1949 only the four pri- 
mary years of education were com- 
pulsory throughout all areas of the 
country, with seven years being re- 
quired by that date only in urban 
areas. Then universal seven-year 
education was decreed for the entire 
nation. 

An important decree had been 
passed in 1940 relating to the sec- 
ondary schools which seemed to 
establish seven years as the maxi- 
mum amount of education for the 
average Soviet citizen. This decree 
required the payment of tuition fees 


for the last three years of second- 
ary school. While the fees were 
modest (around 200 rubles per 
year) and by no means prohibitive 
for families with only a few chil- 
dren, they were a real deterrent to 
children from large families and 
encouraged these children to drop 
out of school, especially if they 
were not making high marks. The 
requirement of tuition fees con- 
firmed the belief on the part of 
many observers that the Soviet sys- 
tem was tending in the direction of 
establishing and perpetuating a new 
class society, since it made educa- 
tional advantages possible for the 
children from the upper classes. 

The practical effects of the mea- 
sure were that, after finishing seven 
years of schooling, the average 
Soviet youth either went directly to 
work at the age of 14 (most Soviet 
children begin school at the age of 
seven) at some unskilled job or 
went to a technical school which 
prepared him for a job as a “mid- 
dle-grade specialist,” such as an 
automobile mechanic, shoemaker, 
printer, or chef. Still others chose, 
or were drafted into, the labor re- 
serve schools for training as semi- 
skilled workers. Ordinarily the jobs 
available for the graduates of these 
schools are poorly paid and have 
little prestige value. More lucrative 
and attractive jobs are available only 
to graduates of higher educational 
institutions which are, in turn, ac- 
cessible only to those who have 
finished the complete ten-year mid- 
dle school. 

Now, apparently, the Soviet gov- 
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ernment is about to realize, in the 
foreseeable future, its long-delayed 
goal of providing at least a com- 
plete secondary education for all 
Soviet youth. The Nineteenth Com- 
munist Party Congress, which met 
in 1952, proposed the change from 
seven- to ten-year education in the 
capital cities and large industrial 
centers by the end of 1955 and 
universal ten-year education during 
the following five years. These 
plans now are being gradually ful- 
filled. 


TO ABOLISH FEES 


Nothing has been said explicitly 
about the elimination of tuition 
fees for the last three years of edu- 
cation in the secondary schools. It 
seems fair to assume, however, that 


these fees will be abolished, as it is 
highly unlikely that parents would 
be forced to pay to send their chil- 
dren to school. 

This extension of educational op- 
portunities for Soviet youth is sig- 
nificant from several dimensions. 
First, it would seem to indicate that 
the Soviet system has reached the 
stage of economic development 
where it can afford the luxury of 
longer schooling for its youth and 
also that the economy has need for 
workers with a better general educa- 
tional background. Furthermore, as 
in the case with the revival of co- 
education, the prolongation of gen- 
eral education is likely to result in 
the government’s being able to 
identify itself with popular de- 
mands and aspirations. The morale 
of the Soviet people is almost cer- 
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tain to be improved by this action. 

Another possible result of this 
development may be a partial halt 
in the trend toward greater class 
stratification in the Soviet Union. 
As long as the primary basis for 
advancement in the society con- 
tinues to be ability and training, the 
accessibility to the average citizen 
of the means of acquiring compe- 
tence, that is, educational institu- 
tions, will mean a continued high 
degree of social mobility. 

The concept of polytechnic edu- 
cation in the original Soviet educa- 
tional plans was as basic as was co- 
education and the achievement of 
universal primary and secondary 
schooling. The educational theory 
advanced by Marx and Engels, and 
subsequently by Lenin and the Bol- 
shevik educational leaders, proposed 
a type of schooling that would in- 
clude technical training as well as 
mental and physical education and 
would involve instruction in the 
general principles of the major 
processes of production, and practi- 
cal information and experience in 
the use of tools. The purpose of this 
education was to give all students 
an understanding of the technologi- 
cal foundations of their society. It 
was not intended to be a means of 
specific vocational training. 

During the early years of the 
20's and 30’s, attempts were made 
to introduce polytechnic education; 
visits to factories were frequently 
made, and workshops established in 
some schools. The public-school 
system was known as the Unified 
Labor School. But teachers did not 
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understand the meaning or value of 
polytechnic education and were not 
adequately prepared to teach it. As 
a result it became somewhat of a 
farce and a dead letter after 1937. 

But like other temporarily dis- 
carded objectives of Soviet educa- 
tion, polytechnic education was also 
fated for a renaissance. In 1954 
new curriculums were worked out 
for all Soviet schools to make provi- 
sion for the application of poly- 
technic education. Manual-arts 
classes were introduced in the first 
through the fourth grades. Children 
in those grades will learn to make 
various articles out of paper and 
wood and learn to tend crops and 
animals. Fifth-grade pupils will 
spend two hours a week working in 
school gardens and shops and will 
learn modeling, map-making, and 
the use of the abacus. In the sev- 
enth and eighth grades a n'ew chem- 
istry curriculum was introduced to- 
gether with a new program of 
mechanical drawing in which atten- 
tion is given to sketches and the 
reading of blueprints. 


CURRICULUM CHANGES 


Along with the increased stress 
of science has come a reduced pro- 
gram in certain other fields. The 
study of foreign languages, for ex- 
ample, used to begin in the third 
grade; now it commences with the 
fifth grade. The curriculums in his- 
tory and the Russian language have 
also been somewhat curtailed. 

The always heavy emphasis of 
the Soviet schools on physical and 
natural science is thus being given 


an additional boost. It would seem 
that the product of the Soviet school 
will be a generation of technically 
and mechanically minded people, 
with a definite scientific orientation, 
who will be well prepared for life 
in a society which places a premium 
on the further advancement of 
Soviet industry, science and technol- 
ogy. In the last analysis, it may be 
the Soviet educational system which 
will make the Soviet Union a for- 
midable challenge in terms of 
technological development. 

The Soviet youth of today is 
being trained for a longer period 
than ever before to accept the com- 
plete equality of both sexes, to work 
hard for his own advancement and 
for the “Socialist fatherland,” and 
to understand the basic processes 
involved in his country’s industrial 
system. And though he may resent 
much that his government does, he 
seems grateful for the opportunity 
provided by the public schools to 
receive a free education. 

Our diplomatic policy must take 
into full account what the youth 
have been taught in their schools 
and the fact that the schools are 
powerful sources of support for 
the regime. It must be remembered 
that, even when the Soviet citizen 
repudiates communism consciously, 
he cannot automatically and instan- 
taneously shake off the training 
and mental habits which he has 
acquired during his formative 
years; he is bound to reflect many 
of the values which he has im- 
bibed, often unconsciously, from his 
teachers and textbooks. e 
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Is the Potential Being Realized? 


Educational Television: An Interim Appraisal 


CHARLES SIDE STEINBERG 


In The Journal of Educational Sociology 


one April of 1952, after many 
months of pro and con testimony 
from leaders of education, from 
commercial broadcasters, and from 
heads of national opinion-making 
organizations, the Federal Com- 
munications Commission issued its 
Sixth Report and Order, setting up 
a table of television channel assign- 
ments throughout the United States. 
Two hundred and forty-two of 
these were reserved exclusively for 
educators over an undetermined 
time limit. The total was subse- 
quently increased to 252 educa- 
tional stations. 

At first blush, it appeared that 
the educational stations were to be 
on exclusive reservation for about 
one year only, until June of 1953, 
but in response to numerous de- 
mands for clarification (including 
that of the late Senator Tobey, who 
insisted that the reservation stand 
“until hell freezes over’), the 
F.C.C. clarified its ruling by point- 
ing out that the reservation did not 
expire if not used by June, 1953, 
but that commercial broadcasters 
could petition for a change of fran- 
chise if educational stations were 
not activated. This contingency is 
largely academic, at present, for the 
broadcasters have not petitioned 
vigorously for any of the stations. 

What is not an academic prob- 
lem, however, is the ultimate fate 
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of the educational stations and, at 
the same time, the potential of edu- 
cational television programming for 
a growing and cultivated audience 
who look for something superior 
to what commercial TV has offered 
to date. 

It is significant to note that only 
part of the educational reservations 
were in the very high frequency 
range—the conventional channels 
2-13—while many more were ultra- 
high frequency—which meant that 
the viewer could not receive educa- 
tional broadcasts without the aid of 
a special converting apparatus. This 
was a handicap, but not nearly so 
formidable as the other problems 
of financial necessity, lack of train- 
ed personnel, and the pressure of 
time. 

Wayne Coy, then F.C.C. chair- 
man, had asked for a “clear and 
immediate response” on the part of 
educators that the reserved chan- 
nels would be used in the educa- 
tional process. And Ralph Steel, 
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executive director of the Joint Com- 
mittee on Educational Television, 
was “confident” that educational 
agencies would move forward “‘im- 
mediately” to construct and oper- 
ate stations. 


PROOF IS NEEDED 


How “immediate” has been the 
response? Is there pragmatic evi- 
dence that an appreciable number 
of educational institutions have 
moved forward to construct and 
operate stations? Is there evidence 
of potential use of the exclusive 
channels for education in the fore- 
seeable future? Are educators finan- 
cially able to assume responsibility 
for the activation of stations? If 
not, is “voluntary cooperation” be- 
tween broadcaster and educator the 
solution to the problem of reserving 
space on the television spectrum 
for education? These are the prob- 
lems, implicit and explicit, which 
face educators three years after the 
F.C.C. allocation plan went into 
effect. 

The first Joint Committee on 
Educational Television progress re- 
ports on “Action for Educational 
Television” showed considerable 
activity. Applications had been filed 
or were pending, and construction 
permits were granted. By Decem- 
ber, 1953, the Joint Committee re- 
ported two stations on the air, 
KUHT, Houston, and KTHE, Los 
Angeles, and 46 applications filed. 
At various national meetings speak- 
ers made optimistic predictions. 

But what is the actual—and po- 
tential—progress made toward the 


establishment of exclusive televi- 
sion channels for education? 

As of September, 1955, only 13 
educational stations were on the air. 
And about half of these are in the 
ultra-high range. In state after state 
the record points up the disparity 
between intent to establishing educa- 
tional television, and actual use of 
the channels reserved for educa- 
tional purposes. 

One cannot conclude, however, 
that the F.C.C. plan has been a total 
failure or that the reservations were 
a mistake. For, while actual prog- 
ress has not lived up to expecta- 
tions, the potential of educational 
TV has been established. That po- 
tential, revealed by a number of 
program experiments, is too impor- 
tant a factor in the educational life 
of the nation to be summarily rele- 
gated without investigating alterna- 
tives. Surely there are alte:natives 
which will solve the hurdles of fi- 
nances, programming, and the ur- 
gency of time which have beset the 
educators on every hand. 

A major obstacle, of course, is 
the question of available time. 
How, educators ask, can commer- 
cial stations make precious evening 
time available for educational pro- 
grams, when educators cannot pos- 
sibly compete with the prices paid 
for time bought by national adver- 
tisers? But this presupposes that 
educators must pay for the time or 
that networks make time available 
as a public service. Still unexplored 
is the possibility of ‘voluntary co- 
operation” not merely between edu- 
cator and broadcaster, but between 
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educator and sponsor. The Fund 
for Adult Education and many 
other agencies are willing to spon- 
sor educational stations, which, as 
yet, have not shown conclusively 
that they can go on the air and 
operate successfully. Would it not 
be equally feasible for public spirit- 
ed sponsors to direct their funds 
and their support to sponsoring 
programs over the commercial sta- 
tions, but under the aegis of educa- 
tors? Certainly this solution is not 
beyond the realm of achievement— 
and the public would benefit, from 
an educational viewpoint, while the 
networks would not lose revenue. 

As for funds (the major prob- 
lem), it would appear that these 
must come from diverse sources. 
Certainly the same zeal which se- 
cured channel reservations for edu- 
cators should be directed toward a 
concentrated public-relations cam- 
paign designed to enlist public sup- 
port—for public support is fre- 
quently the root factor in legislative 
support. Meanwhile no other source 
of funds can be neglected. The 
community, the foundations, the 
deriving of fees from courses, the 
support of the commercial net- 
works and manufacturers them- 
selves are potential sources of reve- 
nue. 

These achievements are in the 
realm of the potential. But there 
is still the formidable problem of 
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programming. Far the most success- 
ful educational programs have been 
produced largely with the commer- 
cial stations. And that is why, pri- 
marily, one must question whether 
some form of voluntary coopera- 
tion is not, at this point, far more 
efficacious a procedure than a grim 
attempt to reserve channels for an 
indefinable future. If the public is 
to view educational programs now, 
and not several years from now, it 
would seem to be in the best inter- 
est of educators and public alike to 
find a feasible method of bringing 
television and education together. 
Through intelligent public relations 
on the part of the educator so as 
to gain public support, would not 
many public spirited industries 
sponsor educational programs? 
These programs, put on the air at 
the best hours, might find a recep- 
tive audience. 

Certainly such a plan is worthy 
of effort, for it would give educa- 
tors an opportunity to use the TV 
medium now, and not wait until 
some future date to activate the 
channels for them. Meanwhile, the 
channels would still be on reserva- 
tion, but for a limited time. It may 
well be that such a program of co- 
operation would be the generating 
factor which would translate the 
potential of reserved channels into 
an active and functioning educa- 
tional medium. a 


per PTA survey in Connecticut revealed that three parents 
out of five believe that commercial TV has helped their 
preschool children to learn to read.—From National Parent- 
Teacher. 





That Dirty Word 


Competition, the Cradle of Anxiety 


HeNrY A. DAVIDSON 


In Education 


C ompertrion brings us better 
cosmetics, cars, and cabbages, but 
no one has yet proved that it 
brings us better education. 

Two years ago I found myself in 
a P.T.A. meeting in a state which 
shall be nameless. It was an ele- 
mentary school, and the principal 
was defending the practice of mark- 
ing first-graders by adjectives in- 
stead of by numbers or letters. ‘It 
really isn’t fair,” said the principal, 
“to hurt a six-year-old by letting 
him see a ‘C’ or a ‘7’ on his re- 


port card, while Pokey up the block 


has an ‘A’ or a ‘9’. Why should 
a six-year-old be thrown into un- 
healthy competition with his play- 
mates ?”” 

The leader of the opposition told 
them. He was that figure so un- 
comfortably conspicuous at many 
P.T.A. meetings: the irate, misin- 
formed, and selfassured parent; the 
man who has all the answers. “If 
you expect a first-grader to be read- 
ing to page 16 in his primer by 
December, then I want to know 
whether my boy has reached 90 per- 
cent of that goal or only 60 percent 
of it.” 

“But,” said the principal, “‘it 
isn’t that simple. A mark of ‘B’ 
doesn’t mean that the first-grader 
has accomplished such and such a 
percent of reading expectancy.” 
The irate parent snorted that that 
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is what it ought to mean. The prin- 
cipal explained wearily: ‘Each child 
has to move at his own pace, and 
we want you to know how he is 
doing on that track—never mind 
how the other pupil is doing.” 
“That,” blazed the parent, “is 


_all wrong. In fact, it is anti-Ameri- 


can. 

This startled us, but the LP. 
explained that competition was the 
American Way and that destruction 
of a competitive economy was on 
the communist timetable. Hence 
whoever opposed a competitive 
grade system was a you-know-what. 

“To be specific,” said the par- 
ent, “I reject your theory that every 
child must go at his own pace. Life 
is not like that. Life sets standards 
and you keep up that pace or you 
fall by the wayside and become one 
of life’s rejects. I don’t want that 
to happen to my children, and that 
is just what you will do to them if 
you measure them by their own 
standards instead of by what society 
expects of them. Suppose a child’s 
standard of behavior is to lie and 
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steal . . . do you measure him by 
that, and give him a ‘well-done’ if 
he steals or lies artistically?” 

The principal, by this time, must 
have felt he was riding backwards 
on a carousel. Somehow all his 
meaning had been perverted by the 
irate parent. Then the parent con- 
tinued: 

“I own an automobile agency. 
Some of my salesmen are good and 
get good commissions. Some are 
poor and scarcely make a living. If 
I followed your theory, I would 
add to the low commission for a 
poor salesman because I would try 
to understand that he was doing his 
little best but that he was worried 
about his wife’s sinus trouble. Well, 
the guy who doesn’t meet external 
standards loses out in my agency 


and in every other department of 


life . . . and the first grade is not 
too early to find that out.” 

(If you are interested in the 
showdown, the parent got the ap- 
plause but the principal got the 
vote. The P.T.A. voted two to one 
to retain the narrative marking sys- 
tem.) 


THE LOGIC 


So there it is: education is prep- 
aration for life; competition is 
part of our way of life; hence com- 
petition should be part of educa- 
tion. Here is the syllogism in all its 
naked simplicity. What is wrong 
with it? 

Since I am not an educator, I 
cannot say whether the syllogism is 
sound in terms of educational prac- 
tice. As a psychiatrist, however, I 
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do have some thoughts on it. In 
the first place, it seems to me that 
there are at least two kinds of edu- 
cation for living. The syllogism is 
probably valid for vocational (in- 
cluding professional) education. 
Competition, let us face it, extends 
through every phase of our voca- 
tional life. In business, this is open- 
ly recognized; the word “‘competi- 
tion” is used there without apology. 
Does this mean that the irate parent 
is right—that competition is woven 
into the woof of our life pattern 
and should therefore be fostered in 
school? I don’t think so. It seems 
to me that, for most people, the 
job is something they must do to 
get the means to live. The excep- 
tion to this is the rare person who 
loves his work. But the typical citi- 
zen works from 9 to 5; he does 
not “‘live’’ until after 5. 

Can this aonvocational “‘living’’ 
then be free of competition? It can 
and it should. There are, of course, 
some people who see competitive 
activity in going to the movies, in 
social contacts, in reading, resting, 
hiking, or making love. But most 
of us prefer in these things—‘liv- 
ing,” if you choose—to be coopera- 
tive rather than competitive. The 
amateur artist who just gets fun out 
of painting is spoiled if he learned 
in school that he must outdo the 
next man. 

The need for and the fear of 
competition corrode the personal- 
ity. You do not have to be a psy- 
chiatrist to see that. Competition 
puts all men on guard. Competi- 
tion between persons sets false 
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standards, for soon the symbol of 
victory (the promotion, the prize, 
the testimonial) becomes the sub- 
stance of victory. There are—or 
there could be—internal rewards in 
the feeling of having done a job 
well, accomplished a mission, or 
solved a problem. These are not 
“competitive” in the sense here 
used, because they do not represent 
triumph over fellow beings. 

Most suicides are the fruits of 
failures in competition. Occasion- 
ally a suicide occurs when the per- 
son is at the brink of promotion or 
success. In those cases, the under- 
lying factor is either a feeling of 
inability to meet the needs of the 
higher assignment; or a morbid 
sense of failure. And that failure is 
usually an inability—real or fan- 
cied—to meet human competition. 
We think of “loss of face” as a pe- 
culiarity of the orient. But “loss of 
face’ traumatizes us just as much 
as it does the oriental. “Loss of 
face’ is associated with a competi- 
tive situation. 

The psychiatrist sees other as- 
pects to this matter of competition. 
The commonest source of anxiety 
today is repressed hostility or agres- 
sion. In Freud’s time the suppress- 
ed sex drive seems to have been a 
major cause of emotional conflict. 
But today this does not loom as so 
large a problem—don’t ask me 


why. Instead the suppression of 
hostilities and aggressions has be- 
come our number one outpatient 
psychiatric problem. And these hos- 
tilities develop out of competition. 
Whether he is an advertising exe- 
cutive, a school teacher, or a pupil, 
he cannot remain long in a bath 
of competition without developing 
hostility to his rivals, and then 
some anxiety and guilt because of 
that hostility. 

A teacher can stimulate the ac- 
quisition of knowledge, and stimu- 
late it in a fast, cheap, and easy 
way by offering prizes. With many 
pupils, this would work. The class 
would thus collect the desired facts. 
It must be much harder for a teach- 
er to build into a child an internal 
satisfaction when acquiring data or 
solving problems. Yet surely the 
mind of man, which has cracked 
the secrets of the atom, is capable 
cf developing a technic for the 
noncompetitive motivation of pu- 
pils. 

You hear it said again and again 
that we do live in a competitive 
world, and that today only the 
sucker acts like Santa Claus. The 
“realists” are alerted to act like 
Kilkenny cats. Maybe. But when 
the chips are down, I'd rather be 
laughed at as a Santa Claus than 
hated as a Scrooge. And that’s the 
way I’d want it for my children. © 


Ours is not an age of reason, but one of anxiety and 
feelings of frustration. Educators can help in this crisis by 
substituting courage for fear and intellect for emotion.— 
Eric Sevareid in an address at an AASA convention. 
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Geared to the Individual 


Classroom Provisions in Mathematics 
for the Superior Pupil 


EarL M. MCWILLIAMS and KENNETH E. Brown 


In The Superior Pupil in Junior High School Mathematics 


Cpucarors may disagree on 
ways of identifying the superior 
pupil and the type of organization 
best suited to fill his needs, but 
they do agree that an essential fac- 
tor in the program for the superior 
pupil is classroom enrichment to 
provide an opportunity for gifted- 
ness to develop. 

The term enrichment usually im- 
plies supplementary educational ex- 
periences to develop the child to a 
maximum. In mathematics, for 
example, sometimes the enrichment 
is vertical: a superior pupil is 
taught topics he would normally 
study one or two years later. At 
other times the enrichment is hori- 
zontal: a superior pupil is taught 
applications of mathematics that he 
might not normally study at all. In 
any case, the enrichment varies 
from school to school and from 
teacher to teacher, Perhaps this is 
necessary since pupils differ so 
markedly in background and mathe- 
matical potential. 

The differences in interests and 
background among superior pupils 
require that the teacher be familiar 
with many possible areas of ex- 
ploration. Fortunately the literature 
in mathematics and science educa- 
tion is rich with project sugges- 
tions. In providing for the superior 
pupil in mathematics many teachers 
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have found individual and small 
group projects exceedingly valuable. 
Even though the entire class does 
not participate, the project should 
be related to the unit on which the 
class is working. 

For example an algebra class may 
be studying systems of equations 
of the type 1/x + 1/y = K. One 
of the superior pupils may, during 
a pupil-teacher planning confer- 
ence, decide to make a chart on 
mechanical devices for solving such 
equations. His experience in doing 
this will extend his knowledge of 
algebra. Also his explanation of his 
chart or device may motivate and 
encourage other students. Since his 
project is directly related to the 
work of the class, he does not iso- 
late himself from his peers. The 
other pupils see his project not as 
“busy” work, but as a direct contri- 
bution to the class goal. 
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Individual and group projects 
have been helpful in motivating the 
superior pupil not only to greater 
achievement in mathematics but also 
in many cases to greater achieve- 
ment in other subjects. For ex- 
ample, one mathematics teacher re- 
ports that he was successful in find- 
ing projects of real interest to some 
of the “problem” pupils whose 
achievements were not commensur- 
ate with their abilities. As their in- 
terest and achievement in mathe- 
matics increased, a similar increase 
occurred in their other subjects. 

One group of junior-high-school 
teachers, known for their success in 
teaching rapid-mathematics learn- 
ers, indicated in a report that they 
emphasized the social uses of 
mathematics most frequently to mo- 
tivate mathematics study. Usually 
the social uses of mathematics were 
emphasized through class discus- 
sions, reading of pamphlets on ap- 
plications of mathematics, and as- 
signments of application problems 
prepared by leaders in mathematics 
education. 


TRIPS ALSO TEACH 


In addition to classroom activi- 
ties, some mathematics teachers use 
field trips to enrich their instruc- 
tion. The field trip, an educational 
experience requiring the pupil to 
leave the classroom, permits the 
teacher to point out the relationship 
between classroom mathematics and 
mathematics in the community. 
Some schools have found that the 
field trips are quite helpful in en- 
richment and motivation. The su- 


perior pupils of a Tennessee school, 
after studying the principles of ra- 
tio and proportion, went out to a 
tannery, where they observed these 
principles being applied in mixing 
solutions. Another group studying 
a unit on informal geometry ob- 
served geometric designs in a visit 
to a button factory. Some schools 
have encouraged superior pupils to 
visit banks, city government agen- 
cies, and retail stores to see how 
mathematics is being used. 

The value of the pupil’s seeing 
the importance of mathematics as a 
tool and as a way of thinking can- 
not be overemphasized. However, 
some teachers feel the superior 
pupil may gain this understanding 
more rapidly and on a broader basis 
by - vicarious procedures. For ex- 
ample, the reading of a short article 
by a superior student about the 
uses of mathematics in several in- 
dustries may be more beneficial to 
him than a visit to a factory. In 
many cases the applications of 
mathematics may be beyond the ex- 
perience of even the superior jun- 
ior-high-school pupil. But a visit to 
a local store certainly can emphasize 
the use of mathematics as a tool 
rather than as a method of thinking 
or as a precise way of expressing 
quantitative relationships. 

A frequently used method of en- 
riching educational experiences for 
the superior pupil is to permit him 
to tutor other pupils in the class- 
room. If the technique is used in 
moderation it may enrich the pupil’s 
experiences. On the other hand, if 
the tutoring is confined to a single 
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process with which the pupil is 
quite familiar, it may soon degener- 
ate into a mere mechanical repeti- 
tion. Occasionally teachers permit 
superior pupils to teach an entire 
class. This seems to stimulate the 
better pupils, and is an excellent 
method of attracting these pupils to 
teaching as a career. 

Many superior pupils assist in 
mathematics or science laboratories. 
A few schools make such labora- 
tories available to the pupils during 
the entire school day. Using pupils 
as assistants in these laboratories 
relieves the teachers of routine du- 
ties and provides an excellent op- 
portunity for the pupil to develop 
on his initiative. Teachers should 
realize, however, that if the same 
pupils serve many times as tutors or 
laboratory assistants, they soon lose 
status with their peers. When pupil 
assistants are used itu any teaching 
situation, careful planning is re- 
quired if all concerned are to derive 
maximum benefit. 


OTHER METHODS 


Some teachers give only general 
encouragement to the superior pu- 
pil. But there are others who, with 
the pupil, plan his extra projects, 
book reports, and additional prob- 
lems. If the reports are written, such 
teachers see that they are reviewed 
by the English teacher; if they are 
oral, the speech teacher may be in- 
cluded on the evaluation team. 

In small schools in which the en- 
rolment in one subject is not 
enough for two sections the indi- 
vidual differences in the class will 
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be quite great. To provide for the 
few superior pupils in the class, 
teachers may encourage these pupils 
to work in a subgroup within the 
class. In order to prevent permanent 
segregation of the group and the 
development of an unhealthy edu- 
cational climate, the whole class 
will work together frequently. The 
superior pupils working in small 
groups will have information and 
an understanding of concepts be- 
yond that of the average child in 
the class. However, from time to 
time the superior pupil should re- 
port back to the entire class. His 
report should be a contribution to 
the common problem being studied. 

Many teachers provide individual 
supervision and guidance during the 
class period for the superior pupil. 
Oral reports, special problems, proj- 
ects, tutoring, or correspondence 
study can be used as methods of 
individual instruction in a small 
junior-high school. 

For all methods of enrichment 
and individualized instruction to be 
successful, appropriate supplemen- 
tary material on many grade levels 
is necessary. The supplementary 
material should include a variety of 
textbooks, workbooks, standardized 
tests, films, filmstrips, models, con- 
struction material, magazines, pam- 
phlets, and an adequate laboratory 
for constructing models and per- 
forming experiments to be mathe- 
matically interpreted. 

When a pupil does not under- 
stand a textbook explanation of the 
teacher's oral explanation, some 
teachers will give him a textbook 
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that uses a different approach to the 
concept or states it in a simpler 
vocabulary. For example, in an alge- 
bra class composed of superior 
pupils, one boy did not understand 
the meaning of signed numbers. In- 
stead of repeating the same explan- 
ation or asking him to read his text 
again, the teacher gave him two 
junior-high-school books that con- 
tained explanations in very elemen- 
tary terms. After reading these ex- 
planations, he was able to read his 
own textbook with some under- 
standing. This boy was learning not 
to depend on the oral explanation 
of his teacher but to get informa- 
tion from the printed page. As soon 
as a student has this ability the 
teacher is relieved from the task of 
interpreting the textbook’s printed 
instructions and may guide the pu- 
pil to appropriate sources of addi- 
tional printed information. 


FURTHER MOTIVATION 


Sometimes when encountering a 
wide range in pupil abilities, teach- 
ers assign the superior pupil mater- 
ial from textbooks more advanced 
and difficult than those used by the 
average pupil. Some schools use 
workbook sheets as supplementary 
material. At the Roosevelt Junior 
High School in Sacramento a list 
of special problems has been com- 
piled. The pupil and the teacher to- 
gether select problems to enrich the 
pupil’s science background and to 
motivate him to further study in the 
area. 

Since the range of reading level 
is sO great in most classes, classroom 
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teachers have found it necessary to 
have on hand materials to suit all 
levels of ability. 

Teachers with little experience in 
selecting materials will find aid in 
free and inexpensive pamphlets. 
Such publications are: Free and In- 
expensive Aids for the Teaching of 
Mathematics and Teaching Mater- 
ials for Mathematics Classes, both 
from Publications Inquiry Unit, Of- 
fice of Education, United States De- 
partment of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. 

Industry has developed small 
pamphlets useful in enriching the 
program of the superior pupil. Ex- 
amples are Mathematics at General 
Electric by General Electric Com- 
pany, Schenectady, New York; 
Optics and Wheels by General Mo- 
tors, Detroit, Michigan; and How 
Long Is a Rod? by Ford Motor 
Company, Dearborn, Michigan. 
Getting suitable current material to 
keep up to date on such topics as 
atomic power and applications of 
mathematics to industry is an ever- 
present problem for science and 
mathematics teachers. However, 
from time to time new pamphlets 
do appear from leading industrial 
and research organizations. 

To help the pupil understand the 
importance of mathematics, teach- 
ers frequently have available in the 
classroom a number of such bulle- 
tins as Professional Opportunities 
in Mathematics by the Mathemati- 
cal Association of America, and the 
National Association of Manufac- 
turer’s Your Opportunities in Sct- 
ence and Engineering. 6 
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Mistakes Begin Months Ahead 


Convention Planning Is Shifting Gears 
B. P. BRODINSKY 


In The Nation's Schools 


p LANNING and conducting an 
educational convention may cost 
anywhere from a few hundred dol- 
lars to a hundred thousand or more 
—when all the time, money, and 
effort put into it are counted, to say 
nothing of the time and expense of 
delegates. I talked about conven- 
tions with Lyle W. Ashby, who as 
NEA assistant secretary for educa- 
tional services has had the annual 
job of organizing the huge NEA 
summer meeting. He has also had 
much experience in building con- 
ventions and has observed how 
other organizations build theirs. 
That word build is used advisedly. 

Dr. Ashby estimates that educz.- 
tional conventions cost about $100 
million a year if the time and ex- 
pense of delegates is included. Yes, 
it’s time to take a closer look at this 
expenditure of time, effort, and 
money and see how conventions can 
be made better, Dr. Ashby believes. 

“But is the educational conven- 
tion necessary in modern times, or 
can we develop something new to 
take its place?’”’ I asked. 

“The convention is here to stay 
for a long time,” Dr. Ashby said. 
“First, because of its long tradition; 
second because many constitutions 
of national organizations provide 
for it. But, most important of all, 
the big meeting can perform a use- 
ful function. ; 
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“It can bring a welcome change 
in daily routine. It can help the 
person to see himself in a different 
light. The convention can inform 
people, inspire them, and show 
that each and every one of us is 
facing common problems. A con- 
vention is a good tonic to help do 
away with that feeling of selfpity. 
It can demonstrate to all of us that 
we are facing tough problems, that 
each of us is struggling to find a 
solution, and that no one has any 
magic answers.” 

But if the educational convention 
is to do its proper job it must 
change. Fortunately, convention 
planning already is shifting gears, 
as Dr. Ashby puts it. The very first 
gear, Dr. Ashby says, is to train a 
group of people who are especial- 
ly concerned with planning and 
running conventions. Throughout 
the country, educational organiza- 
tions are setting aside time, money, 
and personnel to ensure that some 
thought and effort can be given to 
improving conventions. The Na- 
tional Training Laboratory spon- 
sored by the NEA Division of 
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Adult Education Service has given 
much leadership in this area. A 
large body of theory and good prac- 
tices has accumulated. 

Convention management has, in 
fact, reached the state of an art 
and science. One of its outstanding 
practitioners is Richard Beckhard. 
Mr. Beckhard is executive director 
of Conference Counselors, and, al- 
though he has his office close to 
Madison Avenue, his heart is with 
education and educational groups. I 
had a long talk recently with Mr. 
Beckhard, following my talk with 
Dr. Ashby, seeking answers to some 
of the questions that have been 
raised. 


MISTAKES NAMED 


When I asked Mr. Beckhard 
what was wrong with the average 
convention he pointed out the mis- 
takes in planning which lead to the 
repetitive pattern which the usual 
convention follows. He mentioned 
amusingly as he went along the 
long welcoming speech by the pres- 
ident, the big-name speaker who 
develops some such topic as “The 
Meaning of Education Today,” the 
question period during which only 
a few have questions but in which 
there inevitably turns up the pro- 
fessional question-asker who is so 
infatuated with his own voice that 
he makes speeches instead of ask- 
ing questions. And he included the 
windup banquet with another big- 
name speaker. 

“I gather you don’t approve of 
this pattern. Can you give a snap- 
shot of the kind of convention you 


think will be more productive?” I 
asked. 

This, in part, was his reply: 
“The productive convention is plan- 
ned by a group of headquarters 
people, but with the help of the 
entire membership of the organiza- 
tion. And the way to get all the 
members into the planning is to 
ask them: ‘What are your ques- 
tions? What are your problems? 
What is bothering you? What kind 
of help do you want to get from 
the convention?’ 

“On the basis of the answers that 
the members mail in, the headquar- 
ters staff can work out the agenda. 
The keynote speech (and I suppose 
the keynote speech will always be 
with us) can then deal with the 
main issues that have been named 
by the members. The panels and 
discussion groups will also deal 
with the topics that are very much 
on the minds of the people who 
come to the meeting. Finally, the 
question and answer session will 
by no means be left to chance.” 

“Do you mean that the questions 
are prepared in advance?” I asked. 

“No. It has been worked out this 
way, for example,” he replied. 
“While the panel speakers are dis- 
cussing the problem, the audience 
is asked to jot down questions on 
3 by 5 cards. These are collected by 
ushers during the progress of the 
discussion, sent to the speaker’s 
table, and sorted out quickly. The 
most commonly occurring questions 
are given to the leaders for reply. 
Thus, instead of the seven questions 
usually answered, at the new type 
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of convention several dozen ques- 
tions will be answered.” 

Then I wanted to know, ‘Does 
this pattern seem to satisfy the mod- 
ern convention-goer?”’ 

“Yes, it does,” he answered, 
“but only in part. What the par- 
ticipant wants today at a conven- 
tion is the chance to talk to some- 
one. It satisfies him but little to be 
raising his hand now and then as a 
sign that he is voting Aye or Nay. 
He wants to take part in the dis- 
cussion and in the formulation of 
policy. The good convention meets 
this need. It takes time and pro- 
vides room for the face-to-face dis- 
cussions. It creates opportunities for 
small groups of people to exchange 
ideas.” 

I asked Mr. Beckhard if this 
kind of convention does away with 
the common gripes we hear against 
the big meeting. He thought that it 
did not do so altogether, but that 
there was less criticism. ‘After all, 
what are the chief gripes against 
the big meeting?” he asked. “You 
can count them on your five fingers: 
too many speeches; program too 
rushed; chairs too hard; I didn’t 
learn much; nothing was really ac- 
complished. You can classify these 
into two categories. First, there are 
complaints against the physical sur- 
roundings. The second category of 
complaints really centers on the fact 
that the participant wasn’t really a 
participant but an observer.” 

In summing up the steps educa- 
tors need to take to improve con- 
ventions, Mr. Beckhard made these 
points. 
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1. We must understand that a 
good convention deals with the 
problems of the members, rather 
than the problems of its officers 
and leaders. 

2. We must make as much use 
of the talents of the members as 
possible in building the program 
for the meeting. 

3. We must devise methods for 
maximum audience participation. 
We must do away with the conven- 
tion during which members sit on 
their hands except when they ap- 
plaud or vote. 

We will get better conventions if 
we start not with the details of 
writing a program but with an 
understanding of what members 
need and how the convention can 
meet that need. The sit-and-listen 
type of convention is on the way 
out. The new type is characterized 
by more activity, more participation, 
more freedom. 

Research and experimentation for 
better conventions can continue to 
move ahead, for we already know: 

i. How to plan effectively with 
members of a statewide or nation- 
wide organization. 

2. How to get more audience 
participation during the convention. 

3. What types of platform pre- 
sentation are more desirable than 
speeches. 

4. How to provide the conven- 
tion-goer with more satisfactory 
surroundings. 

5. How to evaluate the effec- 
tiveness of the meeting after it’s 
over—and the technics for post- 
mortems are most ingenious. « 





Change Discipline to Rehabilitation 


The Fusion of Discipline and Counseling 
in the Educative Process 


E. G. WILLIAMSON 


In The Personnel and Guidance Journal 


a! N a distant university, a teach- 
er of counseling is said to have told 
his trainees: No counselor should 
have anything to do with the regis- 
tration of students in subjects or 
with discipline. Presumably, in such 
a school, unruly and destructive be- 
havior would be handled by the 
principal or superintendent, and 
they, harassed by many other pres- 
sures and crises, quickly would be 
forced to dispose of disciplinary 
cases by assigning penalties, once 
guilt has been established. As one 
result of such “drum head”’ justice, 
resentment would be added to con- 
flict and the pupil would make a 
test case to determine who was boss. 

Moreover, the counselor, in such 
a school, would be freed from such 
conflict so that he could deal with 
the “behaving” students about their 
personal problems. Thus the delin- 
quents, who most desperately need 
clarification of their own chaotic 
emotions, would often turn to 
stronger misbehavior as a substi- 
tute of counseling. 

And counseling, by avoiding such 
disciplinary responsibilities, would 
become limited in its usefulness 
since it takes place only with the 
“good” citizens in the school or 
home, requires voluntary seeking 
of counseling, and is of no help in 
dealing with the pupils who rebel 
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against conformity. These conse- 
quences might not be a serious mat- 
ter if we were content to dismiss 
delinquency and disciplinary cases 
by asserting that they are caused by 
pure cussedness, moral depravity, 
and other uncontrollable factors and 
that “‘nice’” persons don’t behave 
that way. 

But we now know that misbeha- 
vior occurs in some pupils whe are 
otherwise fine persons and quite 
capable of good citizenship. 


CORRECTIBLE MISBEHAVIOR 


It is to discover the correctible 
causes of misbehavior that I believe 
discipline must be infused with 
counseling. Discipline as punish- 
ment is no corrective of misbehav- 
ior unless it is a part or a conse- 
quence of a counseling relationship. 
Alone, punishment is repressive 
and growth arresting. With coun- 
seling, it can become educative, 
corrective, and growth producing. 

It seems to me that, in addition 
to the consultant role, there are 
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other functions that counselors 
properly have in disciplinary situa- 
tions. First, there is counseling as 
active rehabilitation of misbehav- 
ing offenders. Misbehavior stems 
from the repression of ‘‘mean’’ feel- 
ings, and if the ‘‘mean” feelings are 
aired, brought up to the level of 
conscious communication, then the 
basic drive for misbehavior is les- 
sened, if not eliminated. Rehabili- 
tation consists, therefore, of 
straightforward therapy in which 
the individual finds substitute chan- 
nels for his repressed feelings of 
aggression and disappointment. 

I come to my second point—the 
prevention of misbehavior through 
counseling to achieve normal de- 
velopment in inner-control of self. 
The use of counseling techniques 
and emphases can facilitate the 
achievement of normal development 
of sel/fcontrol and se/fdiscipline. 
Every counselor understands some 
phases of the process by means of 
which warm and positive feelings 
become a normal part of the child’s 
development through the mainten- 
ance of satisfying affective relation- 
ships with others and with adults. 
Optimum development of the indi- 
vidual is indeed achievable, as far 
as affect is concerned, through the 
emotional climate of the school and 
home in which the child is en- 
couraged, assisted, and permitted to 
grow up with minimum of repres- 
sion and negative attitudes and 
feelings. 

I turn to the third addition to 
the consultant role—the function 
of counseling as a way of aiding 
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students to perceive and to accept 
that external authority which in- 
fluences inner development and 
modifies unbridled individualism. 
As a facilitator of normal develop- 
ment, the school counselor enters 
the disciplinary situation, or at least 
can enter it, in a new and in many 
ways more important role, as an 
educator-counselor who seeks to 
help the misbehaving student per- 
ceive and accept the role of author- 
ity as it impinges on his own 
“autonomous” inner life and be- 
havior. I feel certain that a counse- 
lor can play a significant role in 
helping the individual to perceive, 
and to accept emotionally, the in- 
evitability of authority in some 
form or another acting as a restric- 
tive agency on the individual’s free 
play of selfdirected freedom. This 
learning is a profound one and 
most necessary in a democratic so- 
ciety of cooperative and inter-relat- 
ed individual persons. 


FOR REHABILITATION 


Counseling is our present chief 
prospect for changing discipline 
from punishment to rehabilitation. 
The fusion of discipline and coun- 
seling in an educative process means 


that discipline becomes not a 
“forced” conformity or punish- 
ment, but a type of re-education de- 
signed to aid the individual to so 
understand his emotions and feel- 
ings and so redirect them into new 
behavior channels that he no longer 
wants to or is forced to misbehave 
as an unsuccessful attempt to rid 
himself of external authority. * 





Are Their Minds Like Sieves? 


College Freshmen’s Ignorance of 
American History 


PRESTON B. ALBRIGHT 


In School and Society 


EAR after year the writer has 
been amazed at the ignorance of 
American history on the part of his 
students. He has had to come off 
the lecture platform to conduct 
recitations and resort to techniques 
which he had associated with sec- 
ondary school. This may be a better 
method of teaching than the lecture 
plan, but it fails to cover the ma- 
terial which it is possible to cover 
with lectures, and it is poorly adapt- 
ed to classes of 40 or more students. 

In the fall of 1954, the writer 
decided to discover something about 
the knowledge of his freshmen stu- 
denis. When he first met his two 
sections in United States history, he 
had the 86 students write down 
answers to some questions, answers 
which he considered that the fresh- 
men should already know. 

One question was correctly an- 
swered by. all: “Who is credited 
with the discovery of America?” 
All but six knew the correct date. 
Eighty-one of the 86 knew that 
Washington was the first president 
but Jefferson and John Adams were 
the choices of five. The date when 
the first president took office stump- 
ed the freshmen. Only 20 gave 
1789, while 18 would not even 
guess. The 23 other dates ranged 
from 1724 through 1732, 1761, 
1790, and 1800 to 1889. 
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A good many freshmen did not 
know what nation the United States 
fought against in the War of 1812, 
but it was better known that the 
Louisiana Purchase was transacted 
with France, although not many 
knew the date. Another question 
concerned the annexation of Texas 
and the Mexican War. The word- 
ing was: “The annexation of what 
state or nation precipitated the 
Mexican War?” Even with that sug- 
gestive word ‘‘annexation,” only 70 
answered Texas. The date, as usual, 
was unknown by most class mem- 
bers. Forty-two dared not commit 
themselves. 

Seventy-nine knew that Lincoln 
was president at the time of the 
war between the northern and 
southern states. Most of the stu- 
dents had a fair idea of the dates 
of that conflict, though only 28 
knew the exact year. Those who 
had little respect for centuries list- 
ed such dates as 1795-99, 1761- 
65, and 1560-64. 

It was supposed that the fresh- 
men would surely have a true idea 
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regarding the dates of World War 
I. If one accepts any range of dates 
within the span of 1914 to 1919, 
56 satisfactorily replied to the ques- 
tion. But seven had no idea of the 
dates. Several had the war end in 
1923 and 1924. One gave 1930-34, 
and another, 1932. There were 60 
who knew that Wilson was presi- 
dent during the war, but Hoover, 
Coolidge, and Cleveland also were 
suggested. 


WHO’S PRESIDENT ? 


The writer included some ques- 
tions pertaining to current facts. All 
knew the current President of the 
United States, but the variety in 
spellings was amusing. Among the 
many incorrect spellings were to 
be found: Dwite D. Isianhower, 
Isonhowyer, Eisenhowser, and Isen- 
hour. Eighty-one knew that Nixon 
is vice-president, but some suggest- 
ed Barkeley, Nelson, Mixson, Dix- 
on, and one did not know. 

A request to name two outstand- 
ing labor leaders today resulted in 
more replies than the historical 
questions had received. Lewis was 
named by 79, Reuther by 24, Green 
by 12, Meany and Murray each by 
nine, and Petrillo by four. The scat- 
tered list of persons mentioned 
once each is interesting: Truman, 
Bridges, Taft, Montgomery, Dur- 
kin, Durksen, McCorney, McCar- 
ney, McMurray, and Frazer Reems. 
Nineteen named only one man, and 
two did not know of anyone. 

With these results before him, 
the writer felt that not all freshmen 
come to college with sufficient un- 
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derstanding of basic facts to listen 
intelligently to lectures or to partic- 
ipate in discussions on subjects 
which might depend on such funda- 
mental information. This presents 
a problem to the college teacher. 
Should he go ahead and let the un- 
prepared fall by the wayside? 
Should he undertake to instruct in 
the leading facts of history and let 
the better students be bored? 

Since all but one of these stu- 
dents had had United States history 
before coming to college, one must 
conclude that the high-school stu- 
dent does not retain much of what 
he is taught, or that he does not 
absorb what is taught, or that he is 
just not taught. A number of rea- 
sons can be suggested for this pa- 
thetic state of affairs. Public pres- 
sure has caused many schools to 
adopt a policy of no failures, There 
is the popular idea that all people 
are equal, in abilities as in all other 
things, and therefore teachers must 
pass everyone. Certainly it seems 
easier to pass every pupil, because 
then one does not have to argue 
with irate parents. The psychologist, 
too, seems to advocate a passing 
policy, for he points out the dan- 
gers in individual frustration and 
defeat. This leads to 100 percent 
passing and graduation from high 
school. Some would charge that 
progressive education is the root 
of all evil. Possibly the attempts to 
make such subjects as history “‘in- 
teresting” fails to teach the basic 
facts and fundamentals on which 
later instruction can be built. May- 
be the cause is plain poor teaching.@ 





Clues in the Artwork 


Picture Dictionaries 


MARGARET B. PARKE 


In Elementary English 


Ps NEW day has come in the 
dictionary world! Pictures and color 
now bring this fundamental text to 
life for young children and make it 
attractive to them. As educators, we 
are confronted with the problem of 
developing materials for an inte- 
grated language-arts program and 
of using such materials in actual 
classroom situations in ways that 
are consistent with present theory. 
What book can provide a more 
challenging beginning than a dic- 
tionary—particularly if it is a pretty 
dictionary—the key to our world 
of words? 

In a dictionary the four vocabu- 
laries of the child are merged to- 
gether as one. This basic book of 
words includes the child’s listening 
vocabulary, his speaking vocabulary, 
his reading vocabulary, and his 
writing vocabulary. The study of 
the dictionary opens a gateway to 
the use of all other reference ma- 
terials and facilitates the child’s 
study activities. 

What can be a more natural 
starting point in a program of lan- 
guage arts than a dictionary? If a 
child can have only one book, 
should it not be a good dictionary 
that presents words in orderly 
fashion but at the same time shows 
respect for artistic and literary qual- 
ities? 

Since 1939 there has been a rapid 
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growth in picture dictionaries, and 
since 1950 one or more of the new 
picture dictionaries has appeared 
each year. They vary in size and ap- 
pearance from those that look like 
the old alphabet books to those that 
approximate a regular dictionary, 
but a dictionary made vital by 
colorful pictures. They contain 
from 100 to 5000 words includ- 
ing variants. Some are designed for 
children from two to eight. Others 
are for children from five to eight, 
and at least one is specifically in- 
tended for boys and girls in the 
middle grades. 

The purposes of the authors 
vary. Sometimes no purpose is 
stated, but the claim made most 
often is that they help children 
develop readiness for reading and 
learning to read. Other uses for 
these books are stated in terms of 
bringing pleasure to children, de- 
veloping the dictionary habit, teach- 
ing the alphabet, building vocabu- 
lary, arousing interest in words, de- 
veloping habits of concentration 
and accuracy, teaching the reading 
of cursive writing, teaching spell- 
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ing, showing that a dictionary can 
be fun, and opening the door to the 
world of books. 

Each author appears to have his 
own unique way of choosing words. 
Small dictionaries which are limit- 
ed to 100 or 300 words are largely 
made up of nouns. Occasionally a 
few verbs or adjectives such as the 
numbers from one to ten are add- 
ed. Now and then a service word, 
such as in, into, off, on, and over, 
creeps into the list but these are 
rare. Some authors make no attempt 
to defend their selection of words. 
Others give an elaborate list of 
reference books and scientific word 
lists. 

Most of the larger books include 
the commonly used words whether 
or not they can be easily illustrated. 
Sometimes words are listed in strict- 
ly alphabetical order, but some dic- 
tionaries resort to various plans of 
grouping words. One contains a 
full page of acts, for instance. 

Meanings are conveyed in various 
ways. In the simple “alphabet 
book” type of dictionary a picture 
appears beside the word to tell ex- 
actly what it is. There can be no 
doubt that the word is apple when 
a picture of a big, rosy apple 
stands beside it. But the meanings 
of some words, particularly service 
words, cannot be conveyed as easily 
as that for apple. To get the con- 
cept of over from a picture the 
child must do more interpreting. 
The picture can give him clues to 
words other than the entry word. 
He may get clues to the words ball, 
goes, and table as well as over 
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from the picture and can read the 
example sentence which says, The 
ball goes over the table. 

Some meanings are more hidden 
and the child must use his imagina- 
tion. He will need whatever picture 
clues, contextual clues, or phonetic 
help he can discover. A variety of 
words might be used to convey the 
meaning of some of the pictures. 
Pictures of this type are good to 
stimulate children at the reading 
readiness level to think. They rep- 
resent first steps in reading that 
involve inference and implied 
meanings. 


SOME COMPLICATIONS 


Semantic problems dealing with 
various meanings complicate the 
construction of the picture diction- 
ary. Many words have multiple 
meanings. Which of these meanings 
are more commonly used and need- 
ed by children at various age levels? 
How do authors of picture dic- 
tionaries convey these meanings? 
The most simple dictionaries deal 
with one meaning for each word. 
Some attempt to give several mean- 
ings now and then. The larger 
books deal with multiple meanings 
wherever they are needed even if 
the pictures must be omitted and 
the job must be done by other 
simpler words. Variants, too, must 
be dealt with. In some dictionaries 
they are listed with the main entry. 
Others are left to the child to de- 
velop for himself. 

The pages of the dictionaries vary 
from a most simple one consist- 
ing of four words with four pic- 
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tures opposite them to elaborate 
pages intrieately decorated between 
each entry. All kinds of devices 
have been used to bring color to 
the page in addition to the color 
given by the picture itself. The con- 
fusion which exists in the educa- 
tional world about when to use 
regular print, when to use manu- 
script writing forms, and when to 
use cursive writing is reflected in 
these pretty picture dictionaries. 
Most of them use regular boldface 
type for entry words and regular 
printed letters in the examples or 
illustrative sentences. Here and 
there a book is done with the sim- 
ple manuscript letter forms which 
children now learn to write in the 
primary grades. Some have printed 
entries in red type. 

Artists are as important as writ- 
ers in the making of a picture dic- 
tionary. To be acceptable to young 
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children both pictures and text must 
be vivid, lively, and stimulating to 
the imagination. The artist's abil- 
ity to portray life simple, realisti- 
cally, and in good color contributes 
to or detracts from the value of the 
book in large measure. By his con- 
ception of people he can convey 
the idea, as one book does, that 
most people are blond or that the 
book is chiefly about those who are 
blond. Or the artist can help to 
bring children in contact with all 
people in America—people of all 
races and creeds who have come 
here from all parts of the world. 
Thus he can help children to look 
at life realistically. 

The pretty picture dictionary 
throws out a challenge to all per- 
sons concerned with the education 
of children in our elementary 
schools. It has made a good start. 
What will happen to it? 2 


@ Sometimes children get logical (but incorrect) pictures 
from our colorful speech. One seven-year-old puzzled for 
days about the vacation plans of his parents. Finally he 
spoke up. “What does it mean,” he queried, “‘to travel to 
Europe on a shoestring?” 


@ The big line of orange school buses lined up to pick up 
their young passengers can be quite confusing to kinder- 
garteners and first-graders during the beginning days of 
school. A school-bus driver, noting the anxiety of the 
little ones, suggested identifying each bus with the picture 
of an elephant, a clown, or a nursery-rhyme character. The 
children loved this idea and were then able to find their 
own bus with a minimum of confusion. 
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Use a Happy Compromise 


How to Get Meaning in Arithmetic 


H. GLENN LUDLOW 


In The University of Michigan School of Education Bulletin 


M ANY modern arithmetic 
programs are based on the develop- 
mental or meaning approach to in- 
struction. This current emphasis on 
the “why” rather than just the 
“how” is indeed promising. If the 
pupil is helped to discover why we 
borrow in subtraction, why we set 
each successive partial product in 
long multiplication one place to the 
left, and why we may divide 5234.7 
by 1000 by merely shifting the dec- 
imal point three places to the left, 
he has an excellent background for 
further learning. More important, 
the operations make sense to him. 
Incidentally, these three examples 
are all illustrations of the concept 
of place value—a concept of central 
importance in the development ap- 
proach. 

But regardless of the general ap- 
proach used in teaching arithmetic, 
there are three basic questions that 
have to be dealt with: (1) What 
is the place of drill? (2) What can 
be done to develop facility in prob- 
lem-solving? and (3) How can in- 
dividual differences best be provid- 
ed for? 

Insistence on drill as a teaching- 
learning process has been modified 
considerably through the years. Drill 
no longer occupies the central place 
in learning the fundamental opera- 
tions that it formerly held. The 
modern concept, however, does defi- 
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nitely include purposeful practice to 
fix meanings and drill for compu- 
tational accuracy and speed. The 
chief difference seems to lie in 
whether practice is first, or after 
concepts are developed. Drill and 
practices now follow rather than 
precede understanding. 

To illustrate this point, let us 
consider learning the table of fives. 
Instead of beginning by assigning 
these multiplication facts for mem- 
ory work, teachers help youngsters 
to discover the products for them- 
selves. Perhaps we begin by the 
manipulation of concrete objects, 
such as blocks. Next we procede to 
the semi-abstract level of pictures 
of objects placed in various groups 
or multiples of five. Finally, 3 x 
5 = 15 and 7 & 5 = 35, and so 
on, are “discovered.” After this 
preliminary manipulation and seek- 
ing behavior, relationships and an- 
swers are noted and _ tabulated. 
Youngsters are now psychological- 
ly ready for games involving prac- 
tice, flash cards, and selftests. It 
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is well to note that learning the 
facts involves continued and wisely 
spaced practice over a long calen- 
dar period. The current meaning 
approach to instruction in no way 
obviates the necessity for practice. 
It does provide a way to make 
necessary practice more meaningful, 
worthwhile, and satisfying to the 
learners. 

The question of how to foster 
the ability to solve story problems 
is a perennial and troublesome one. 
But investigations appear to show 
that certain instructional procedures 
can produce positive gains in prob- 
lem-solving ability. In the begin- 
ning the situations should be real 
and the youngsters should be en- 
couraged to create their own story 
problems based on both in-school 
and out-of-school _ experiences. 
Later, problems set in make-believe 
or unreal situations are often equal- 


ly appealing. 
MULTISENSORY AIDS 


When the group is working on 
verbal problems, it may be well 
to read the problem only once or 
twice, since this procedure encour- 
ages class attention. Obviously, 
longer and more involved problems 
should! be written on the black- 
board. Verbal problems should be 
suited to the child’s ability. Many 
problems within the grasp of the 
average learner will offer little chal- 
lenge to the more able, and will 
be too difficult for the slower pupil. 

Specific reading skills and vo- 
cabulary should be developed. 
Charts, diagrams, and other multi- 
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sensory aids can be used profitably 
to improve the ability to visualize 
number relationships. Children 
should be taught to estimate an- 
swers to problems. The comparison 
of actual answers with estimates 
provides an opportunity for check- 
ing the results of a highly abstract 
paper-and-pencil procedure with a 
more realistic, everyday process. 

All of us know that the improve- 
ment of problem-solving ability is 
a long-term process and that the 
outcome will be attainment of sev- 
eral levels of this important cogni- 
tive ability. However we look at it, 
solving story problems is hard 
work for many youngsters and 
adults alike. The fact that research 
does show that this ability can be 
significantly improved suggests that 
arithmetic teachers should continue 
to experiment with methods and ex- 
periences designed to facilitate 
problem-solving activities. 

The question of what to do with 
the wide array of individual differ- 
ences is our third persistent prob- 
lem. We have known for many 
years that the range of achievement 
in any typical arithmetic class is 
large, often as much as three or four 
grades, and we are aware of the in- 
creasing spread of abilities as 
youngsters advance in school. It 
appears that “the rich get richer 
and the poor get poorer” even in 
relative gains in arithmetic knowl- 
edge and skills. 

As we look into the classroom to 
observe what is being done to pro- 
vide for the range of ability, we see 
programs varying from completely 
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individualized instruction to the 
practice which involves instruction 
aimed only at the mythical average 
pupil. Most teachers know that no 
one pattern of instruction will func- 
tion equally well with all children. 
The individual instruction plan has 
not worked very well, primarily be- 
cause youngsters are gregarious. So- 
cial example and stimulation are 
important classroom assets. 

Homogeneous grouping seems to 
be the answer for some arithmetic 
teachers. Others feel that adapta- 
tion in arithmetic is not at all anal- 
ogous to adaptation in reading, 
where grouping by maturity and 
ability has seemed to produce effec- 
tive learning. Actually, such group- 
ing in reading is confined largely to 
the early grade levels where arith- 
metic instruction is more informal 
and even less subject to improve- 
ment by means of ability grouping. 
A final argument against homogene- 
ous grouping is that the published 
materials in arithmetic, unlike read- 
ing, offer little help to the teacher 
in this divided approach. 


ONE WORKING PLAN 


Many successful arithmetic teach- 
ers follow a plan somewhat like 
this: The entire class works together 
on the development of new number 
concepts, principles, and processes. 
In general, this approach involves 
a progression from things, to pic- 
tures, to symbols. Each pupil is led 
to appreciate and use the new ma- 
terial to whatever extent he can. 
Special remedial help may be given 
the slower learners, beginning with 
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their understandings at the manipu- 
lative level. The accelerated pupils 
move at a faster rate, acquiring con- 
cepts and meanings more quickly. 
Enrichment materials designed both 
to broaden the scope and to in- 
crease the depth of learnings are in- 
troduced for these youngsters. If a 
majority of the class seems to be 
having difficulty, the whole class 
works together again for a short 
time. 

In brief, youngsters work mostly 
on the same topic or area, with defi- 
nite provision for at least three 
levels of ability. Where differen- 
tiation in the topic or area of arith- 
metic instruction is made, the teach- 
er helps the pupils on an individual 
basis. This last plan seems to be a 
happy and realistic compromise be- 
tween plans involving almost no 
attention to individual abilities and 
interests, and the completely-indi- 
vidualized-instruction approach. 

The current meaning or develop- 
mental theory of teaching arithmetic 
retains or modifies useful practices 
once followed under the drill theory 
and the incidental learning theory. 
Its guiding principle is to present 
arithmetic so that it makes sense 
to pupils. Pupils learn by discover- 
ing and then generalizing their ex- 
periences with a great variety of 
concrete, semiconcrete, and abstract 
materials. Telling youngsters what 
to do is de-emphasized and the pre- 
vailing spirit of the class is one of 
inquiry. It seems quite logical that 
arithmetic, the queen of the sci- 
ences, should be taught and learned 
according to scientific method. @ 





Streamline the “Draft Horse” 


Utilizing Spelling Research 
RUTH STRICKLAND 


In Childhood Education 


S PELLING can scarcely be called 
one of the language arts, but it is 
an essential element in literacy. 
Hildreth has called spelling “‘a sort 
of draft horse’’ of written expres- 
sion. Together with writing, it 
forms the vehicle which carries 
meaning from the mind of the 
writer to the mind of the reader. 

Learning to spell the words one 
needs to write is a never-ending 
task. Any literate adult who gives 
attention to the inventions and the 
new areas of skill and interest 
which concern mankind is forever 
learning to spell new words. No 
adult learned as a child in school to 
spell penicillin, atomic fission, su- 
personic, or any one of scores of 
such newly used words. Every indi- 
vidual probably learns far more 
spelling after he leaves the last 
class in which it was taught than 
he ever learned in school. So ob- 
jective number one for the teaching 
of spelling must be: Help each 
child develop an effective method 
of learning spelling. This must be 
a method he can use by himself as 
he has occasion to learn new words. 
It must be one that is as economical 
of effort and as thoroughly effective 
as possible. 

Many studies by Horn, Gates, 
Thorndike, Fitzgerald, Rinsland, 
and others give ample evidence re- 
garding the common words of Eng- 
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lish—those that are used most fre- 
quently in all types of writing, 
whether formal or informal, deal- 
ing with ordinary work-a-day ideas 
or highly specialized ones. We have 
the evidence regarding the most 
needed words. Thus, certainly, ob- 
jective number two must be: Help 
each child learn to spell accurately 
and confidently as many as possible 
of the common words of English. 

During the period when children 
learned to spell from Webster’s 
blue-backed speller, they learned 
to spell great numbers of words for 
which they had no possible use. 
But today extensive studies have 
provided evidence regarding the 
words most often used by adults in 
all walks of life. Other studies 
have given us the words children 
have occasion to write both in and 
out of school. The evidence on the 
writing needs of adults indicates 
which words children should be 
able to spell when they leave 
school. The studies of the words 
children need to write help to de- 
termine what words should be 
learned at various age levels within 
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the school. Both groups of studies 
are used as the basis for lists in 
spelling textbooks. They also serve 
as reference and check lists for 
schools which derive their spelling 
lists from the children’s daily needs. 

Most spelling books today con- 
tain not more than 4000 words in 
their basic lists. Some provide ad- 
ditional lists for supplementary les- 
sons and for the use of able spellers 
who can go beyond the class. It is 
quite probable that schools which 
derive their own lists teach a small- 
er number of words. 

Horn has called attention to the 
fact that little is to be gained by 
teaching large numbers of words. 
Two thousand words and their re- 
petition make up 95.05 percent of 
the running words in adult writing; 
3000 words constitute 96.9 per- 
cent; 4000 words 97.8 percent; 
and 10,000 constitute 99.4 percent. 
The gain in teaching additional 
words diminishes rapidly with each 
additional 1000 and raises doubt as 
to the value of teaching more than 
3000 or 4000 words. 

According to Hildreth, Folger 


tabulated frequency of word usage: 


in the Rinsland vocabulary list com- 
piled from material written by chil- 
dren. He found that 10 words com- 
prise about 25 percent of all the 
words in children’s written mater- 
ial, 25 words more than 36 percent, 
100 words over 60 percent, 500 
words over 82 percent, 1000 words 
over 89 percent, and 2000 words 
over 95 percent. Ten thousand 
words is a fair estimate of the aver- 
age person’s lifetime writing needs. 
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If children in the elementary school 
can master 2000 to 2500 basic 
words, learn how to build other 
forms from them, and learn to use a 
dictionary efficiently, they will be 
able to add the specialized vocabu- 
lary they need for social or voca- 
tional purposes later. 

If the emphasis in teaching is 
placed on the primary objective— 
that of helping each child to de- 
velop an effective method of learn- 
ing spelling—then the smaller list 
appears completely adequate. Chil- 
dren who are given rich experiences 
with all the phases of the language 
arts, who enjoy reading and read 
widely and well, who enjoy writ- 
ing and try to express their think- 
ing in clear and convenient form 
for others to read, will learn the 
rest of the spelling they need as 
they need it. 


HOW IT’S DONE 


Probably the great majority of 
elementary teachers in the country 
set aside a definite daily period for 
the study of spelling and use a 
textbook both for the words to be 
studied and the method by which 
they are studied. Some teachers 
draw their word lists entirely from 
children’s writing but plan a defi- 
nite time for study. Some combine 
both of the above sources for ma- 
terial and method. A few teachers 
may rely entirely on incidental ’ 
spelling to bring the needed results. 

But regardless of how spelling 
is handled in the classroom, the 
attitude of the child toward learn- 
ing spelling determines in large 
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measure how much he learns. The 
interest a child takes in spelling 
will determine the standard he sets 
for himself and the effort he will 
put forth to achieve it. But chil- 
dren, it must be remembered, need 
to see immediate uses for what 
they learn and achieve immediate 
satisfaction. Children need to see 
progress as the result of their ef- 
forts. 

Most children enjoy assuming 
some responsibility for their learn- 
ing. If they help to set their own 
goals and are given some freedom 
and responsibility in the meeting 
of them, they find satisfaction in 
growth. If the things they write 
have meaning for them and the 
values are apparent, they can learn 
to take pride in correct spelling 
and to proofread their material to 
catch any errors. Emphasis on mu- 
tual helpfulness in working toward 
goals is more valuable than compe- 
tition. 

Researchers appear to agree that 
75 minutes per week is adequate 
time for work on spelling and per- 
haps even less will suffice. As is 
true with any situation that re- 
quires strict attention and intensive 
practice, short periods of carefully 
planned and intensive concentra- 
tion are better than longer periods 
which permit dawdling and mind 
wandering. Children should learn 
to think of spelling periods as 
periods of skill-sharpening as well 
as periods for mastery of specific 
material. 

Teachers should help children to 
recognize their own needs. For ex- 


ample, if a second-grade child 
needs the word boy or can, the 
teacher will have him record the 
word in his notebook so that he can 
work on the word at a time set 
aside for spelling. If he asks for 
the word Wednesday or Indianapo- 
lis, the teacher will write it for 
him and let him copy it. 


RECALL VARIES 


People differ in their methods 
of recalling the spelling of a word 
and, consequently, all spelling 
methods emphasize more than one 
sensory approach to spelling. Au- 
thorities agree that a multiple sense 
approach is important, that vision, 
hearing, speech, and writing should 
all be used in learning to spell. 
Fitzgerald lists five steps which 
should be taken in learning to spell 
a word: (1) meaning and pronun- 
ciation; (2) imagery—seeing and 
saying the word, syllable by syl- 
lable and spelling it; (3) recall— 
closing eyes, spelling, checking for 
correctness; (4) writing the word 
and checking for correctness; (5) 
mastery—writing and checking or 
repeating the entire process until 
the word is learned. 

But children who learn spelling 
easily will not long continue to use 
all the steps in any suggested meth- 
od. They will discover which ele- 
ments or steps are of most worth 
to them and minimize or cease to 
use the others. Poor spellers may 
need a great deal of guidance and 
encouragement while they learn 
what adaptations of method are best 
for them. 
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Shall we teach spelling rules? 
This is a question on which au- 
thorities disagree. But the trend for 
some time has been in the direction 
of fewer rules. Horn recommends 
the teaching of only those rules 
that apply to a large number of 
words and have few exceptions. 

There has been much discussion 
of the contribution phonics can 
make to spelling, but little real re- 
search evidence. In fact, research 
has done more to call attention to 
the limitations of phonics from the 
point of view of spelling than to 
indicate its values. More evidence is 
needed on the extent to which 
phonics rules and generalizations 
can be applied in spelling the com- 
mon words of English that children 
need to learn. Certainly it has value 
at some points, such as in building 
words about a known element—- 
and, in, ing, for example. But most 
of children’s misspellings when 
they write stories and letters. with- 
out adult guidance are phonetic. 

Learning to use a dictionary as 
an essential part of learning to 
spell in the middle and upper 
grades. Picture dictionaries and the 
simple files or lists of new words 
that primary teachers use introduce 
children to the matter of alpha- 
betizing. 

The teaching of spelling and 
evaluation in spelling are not sep- 
arate functions but operate together. 
Evaluation of spelling must begin 
and end with evaluation of the to- 
tal growth of a child—his attitude 
toward himself, his confidence in 
his own ability to learn, as well as 
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his interest in writing and his con- 
cept of the importance of spelling. 
As the teacher helps children learn 
to spell he analyzes their problems, 
studies their needs for help with 
sensory perception and with means 
of remembering. He observes the 
level on which the child operates 
and plans next steps for him. Far 
too much of the time allotted to 
spelling in many classrooms is spent 
in assigning and testing and too 
little in guiding and teaching. 

Standardized tests have a place 
in the evaluation program if they 
test what children have had oppor- 
tunity to learn. Most children learn 
some spelling without direct teach- 
ing so a standardized test, compar- 
ed with a test on the words the 
children have actually studied, may 
indicate the power a child is gain- 
ing in spelling. 

But the real test of spelling 
achievement is not what children 
can do when their attention is cen- 
tered on spelling. Rather, it is what 
they do with spelling when it is 
used as a vehicle for expression and 
their attention is centered on what 
they are trying to express. The more 
opportunities children have for 
writing things that are important 
to them, the more value they see in 
spelling. And the more value they 
see in spelling the more readily 
they learn it. The real need is to 
help each child to see his need for 
spelling and to help him master 
techniques through which he can 
learn with confidence and economy 
of effort. These are the points which 
appear to stand out most clearly. @ 





Don’t Depend on the Book 


Emphasizing the Unknown 
AARON GOFF 


In The Science Teacher 


Due failure of laboratory work 
in chemistry to satisfy the needs of 
students or the aims of teachers is 
the result of the tendency for lab- 
oratory materials to be written in 
the image of one or more text- 
books. Not that this is without 
some value and a great deal of con- 
venience. But it certainly is not 
scientific, does not give real ex- 
perimental values, and leads to the 
evils of “cookbook” chemistry and 
a negation of scientific method. 
While cries of desperation have 
arisen from chemistry teachers on 
high-school and college levels, ef- 
fective solutions are still among the 
missing. 

There seems to be a blind spot in 
the outlook of many teachers who 
have a scientific background but 
who cannot teach their subject to 
achieve ‘“‘scientific’” objectives. Cer- 
tainly we want our students to 
learn techniques, but these are only 
part of the tactics, not the strategy, 
of science. What we need are 
miniature research problems in 
every experiment. We need demon- 
strations distinct from real experi- 
ments in which the results must re- 
main unknowable until performed. 
The difficulty of showing the su- 
periority of experimentation over 
demonstration may be ascribed in 
part to the fact that most “‘experi- 
ments” are not excursions into the 
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unknown and that they are thor- 
oughly and factually described in 
the textbooks from which students 
can obtain reliable observations and 
answers. 

Our problems are two-fold then. 
‘How can we teach techniques with 
a minimum of expenditure of 
time?” —and—“How we can ar- 
range our experiments to give 
manipulative as well as functional 
experience in handling the un- 
known?” The answers require a re- 
orientation in our approach to lab- 
oratory work with a new emphasis 
on the distinction between demon- 
stration by the instructor and in- 
dividual laboratory work by the 
student. This reparation is a physi- 
cal one only, since a demonstration 
by the instructor should lead to real 
experiment by the student. 

The traditional “experiment” 
with oxygen may be used to illus- 
trate the idea very simply. To begin 
with, the topic of oxygen may be 
introduced when the instructor per- 
forms the demonstration by pre- 
paring several bottles of the gas 
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from potassium chlorate and man- 
ganese dioxide. He performs the 
typical tests with wood splints, steel 
wool, magnesium, etc., and con- 
cludes, after a minimum of explan- 
ation, by asking questions based on 
observations. So far there is little 
that a student has seen which he 
cannot get out of his textbook. 
However, the student’s next step 
in the process is to set up the iden- 
tical apparatus in the laboratory 
and to prepare oxygen from potas- 
sium chlorate alone, or from sodium 
chlorate and manganese dioxide— 
or from five unknown numbered 
compounds or mixtures. He is told 
to heat each material in the hard- 
glass test tube, and then to test the 
gas which is collected to see if it is 
oxygen. Of course it is possible to 


introduce in this approach the con- 
cept of the negative result, as well 
as the single variable. The proce- 
dure may be varied so as to test 
other substances than manganese 
dioxide for the catalytic action. In 


each instance the intention is to 
introduce the principle of the un- 
known. 

The student must perform the 
experiment to obtain the answers. 
He must observe carefully the 
demonstration as well as his own 
work to get results. Everything de- 
pends on the experiment, not on the 
book. From practical experience, 
teachers know that students are 
stimulated when they work on “‘un- 
knowns.” Therefore, they should be 
used in more experiments. 

It is possible to work an un- 
known reaction into almost every 
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traditional “‘experiment’’ used in 
chemistry. In quantitative exercises, 
the factor is already there in the 
weight aspects. In descriptive exer- 
cises such as solutions and colloids, 
the unknown may be a quantity, an 
ingredient, or a type of mixture. 
All that is necessary is ingenuity 
on the part of the laboratory man- 
ual writer and industriousness on 
the part of the laboratory assistant 
or teacher. 

Some advantages which may be 
anticipated from this modified 
demonstration-experiment method 
in chemistry are: 

1. Students learn manipulative 
skill by observing the instructor 
and immediately following suit. 

2. Experiments are motivated by 
inclusion of the unknowns. 

3. Students get first-hand experi- 
ence with variables, trial and error, 
and discriminating observation. 

4. Facts must be obtained from 
observation of reactions. 

5. More laboratory work can be 
included in the year’s work. 

6. Many experiments may be ar- 
ranged so as to present a series of 
observations which may lead to a 
generalization; i.e., induction. 

7. Working with unknowns is 
more stimulating than ordinary lab- 
oratory work. 

8. Learning is accomplished in a 
variety of ways including the best, 
psychologically, by solving prob- 
lems, and by activity. 

9. Critical thinking is required. 

10. A maximum of subject mat- 
ter may be covered in the tripartite 





Wear and Where Are Pronounced Differently 


Vocal Phonetic Ability and 
Silent-Reading Achievement 


ROBERT L. MULDER and JAMES CURTIN 


In The Elementary School Journal 


(CHILDREN often fail in read- 
ing if they cannot discriminate 
among sounds. The importance of 
auditory discrimination to success in 
reading has been well documented. 
Almost every book devoted to the 
teaching of reading presents some 
discussion of this important factor. 
The typical reading program of to- 
day introduces at an early stage 
some form of phonetic training, 
which develops the ability to single 
out and distinguish the several 
sounds in a word and to combine 
or blend these sounds into a total 
word sound. 

If the sounds of a word are to 
be distinguished, it is obvious that 
these sounds must be heard. How- 
ever, the ability to hear the sounds 
is of no import if the child cannot 
blend the sounds into words. The 
writers have undertaken a study to 
investigate the hypothesis that a 
relation exists between the ability 
to fuse phonetic elements, present- 
ed orally, into words, and the abil- 
ity to read. It should be emphasized 
that the research has been designed 
to open the problem and that this 
is a first report. 

In order to test the ability to 
synthesize the phonetic elements in 
words presented orally, a tape re- 
cording was made of 78 one-syl- 
lable nouns. Arranged randomly, 
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the list included such stimulus 
words as moon, leg, bed, star, flow- 
er, teeth, pie, spoon, boy, coat, rat, 
dish, gun, egg, cheese, pen, chick, 
duck, bug, box, cat, dog, knife, 
match, leaf, and thread. A male 
speaker pronounced the words, sep- 
arating each of the phonetic ele- 
ments of the sounds by a one- 
second pause, for example, “n . 
Oi 

The tape was played to 63 
fourth-grade pupils of the public 
schools of Independence, Oregon. 
In order to minimize the impor- 
tance of reading per se, each of the 
pupils was provided with an answer 
sheet containing three pictures for 
each test item. For example, for the 
test word tie, the subjects were pre- 
sented pictures of a pie, a tie, and 
a number “5,” and were asked to 
indicate the word they heard by 
checking their answer sheets. An at- 
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tempt was made to have a common 
sound element, consonant, or vowel, 
for each of the three words of a 
test item. The tape was played to 
approximately 20 pupils at a time. 
Reading scores from the Iowa 
Every-Pupil Tests of Basic Skills, 
Battery A, Form M, were obtained 
for each of the pupils. 

The range of items scored cor- 
rectly for the vocal phonics test 
was 37-78, with a mean of 70.2 
and a standard deviation of 5.13. 
The range of grade scores for the 
reading test was 2.0-8.9, with a 
mean of 4.2 and a standard devia- 
tion of 2.11. When responses for 
the vocal phonics test and reading 
achievement scores were compared, 
a Pearson product-moment corre- 
lation of .44 was obtained, which 
was significant at the 1 percent 
level of confidence. This study, 
therefore, indicates a positive rela- 
tion between silent-reading ability 
and the ability to synthesize or put 
together phonetic elements of words 
presented orally. Thus it may be 
concluded that inability to identify 
the stimulus words was a result 
either of failure to discriminate be- 
tween speech sounds or of ignor- 
ance of sound-letter association. 
Each of these is amenable to im- 
provement through instruction. 

It was found that the poor read- 
ers in this sample had difficulty in 
combining phonetic elements of 
words so that pictures of the words 
could be identified. As indicated, 
lack of skill in auditory discrimina- 
tion plays a part. However, it is 
entirely possible that the poorer 
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pupils heard the sounds correctly 
but were unable to relate them to 
the pictures because of a fundamen- 
tal lack of phonic ability, for ex- 
ample, the ability to recognize the 
sounds the pictures represent. It 
may be assumed that an aggressive 
instructional program would have 
an ameliorative effect on the pupil’s 
ability to synthesize and identify 
words from their separate phonetic 
elements. Indeed this is a major 
purpose in teaching phonics. 

From this study it may be con- 
cluded that (1) poor readers are 
deficient in the ability to synthe- 
size phonetic elements of words 
into meaningful word patterns. This 
deficiency may be attributable to 
lack of training in auditory discrim- 
ination or to lack of training in 
phonics. (2) Good readers appac- 
ently possess the ability to synthe- 
size phonetic elements into words 
to a marked degree. Since both 
auditory discrimination and _pro- 
ficiency in phonics is characteristic 
of good readers, success on the vo- 
cal phonics test might be directly 
related to these skills. 

Still in need of study are these 
related problems: (1) The relation 
of general intelligence to the abil- 
ity to synthesize phonetic elements 
into words. (2) The effect on 
reading ability of a systematic 
training program in blending sound 
elements into words. And (3) the 
determination of words which, by 
their nature, present persistent and 
frequent difficulty in oral synthe- 
sization, for example, wear and 
where. ® 





Some Disturbin g Findin gs 


Should We Give Up on 
High-School English? 


MauRICE L. PETTIT 


In The Bulletin of the National Association of Secondary-School Principals 


NV OAH WEBSTER defines Eng- 
lish as the language of the English 
and of the people of the United 
States. Modern educators refer to 
English, at least on the elementary 
and lower secondary levels, as the 
communicative or language arts. A 
serious look at the communicative 
arts would show us that we can di- 
vide these quite simply into two 
categories; namely, expressive arts 
and receptive arts. For our purposes 
here we shall think of reading, lis- 
tening, and observing under the 
general heading of receptive arts 
and writing and speaking under the 
expressive arts. This leads us to re- 
gard English as being more of an 
art or communicative tool than a 
subject. 

The realization that must be kept 
foremost in the minds of all educa- 
tors is that the quality of our think- 
ing is directly related to our ability 
to use the receptive and expressive 
arts. How well we comprehend 
what we read influences what we 
think about that which we read. 
Our ability to express ourselves 
orally and in writing is basically 
related to how well we are oriented 
in our thinking. 

What then becomes the basic 
issue, granting that all citizens need 
insight to participate in a demo- 
cratic society? The basic issue is— 
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how well are we teaching these arts 
and how can we teach them better? 

At the University of Washington 
studies were made recently to de- 
termine how subjects—all subjects 
—taught in high schools were con- 
tributing to student success in col- 
lege. The findings give this writer 
the objective information on this 
question: “How effective is the 
English we are teaching in high 
school?” 

For, it was learned, high-school 
English made either negative or 
low contributions to scholastic suc- 
cess in 19 of the 26 university sub- 
ject areas studied. In the natural 
sciences, English made only a mod- 
erately significant contribution. It 
made insignificant contributions to 
success in botany and zoology, and 
negative contributions to success in 
chemistry, geology, mathematics, 
and physics. In the social sciences, 
high-school English made a mod- 
erately insignificant contribution to 
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success in psychology, political sci- 
ence, and history. Its contribution 
to success in economics and busi- 
ness, geography, and sociology was 
negative. 

In the arts area, high-school Eng- 
lish made a significant contribution 
to success in university English, a 
significant contribution to success 
in classical language, a moderately 
significant contribution to success 
in journalism, an insignificant con- 
tribution to success in music, and 
negative contributions to success. in 
art. In the applied sciences area, 
high-school English made definitely 
significant contributions to success 
in forestry and home economics but 
decidedly negative contributions to 
success in architecture, engineering, 
and pharmacy. It can be inferred 
from a study of these contributions 
that a reevaluation at the University 
of Washington of the high-school 
requirements for the 26 subject 
area studied would be desirable. 

What can be done in light of 
these disturbing findings to make 
English more meaningful, func- 
tional, and more of a contribution 
to the individual’s success? 

A careful look at the high-school 
requirements and the provisions for 
satisfying the high-school English 
requirement shows us that there 
are too many ways of earning an 
English unit or credit required for 
graduation. The provisions vary 
among debate, speech, English lit- 
erature, American literature, English 
composition, newswriting, etc. One 
does not wish to infer that these 
activities are not worthwhile. But 
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UP? 


10 to 15 percent of the university 
freshmen who duly present ‘‘satis- 
factory records in the required three 
years of high-school English,” fail 
tests on rudimentary fundamentals 
of English and are relegated to non- 
credit, “‘bone-head” English classes. 
Apparently the major emphasis is 
not or has not been on the com- 
municative arts—specifically spell- 
ing, reading, writing, and oral ex- 
pression. No one would seriously 
object if a student wanted to use 
newswriting, journalism, or debate 
for one of his Engiish units provid- 
ing he is capable of using the basic 
communicative tools. 


ANOTHER DISCREPANCY 


The second discrepancy that ap- 
pears is that the subject-minded 
English teacher designs her litera- 
ture courses to include only the lit- 
erary contributions of those literary 
souls (Shakespeare, Chaucer, etc.) 
that interest her as a teacher. The 
boy who wants to be a mechanic, 
or a carpenter, or a welder, or an 
athletic coach, or a plumber is not 
interested in Shakespeare—and if 
he is not interested, little learning 
will occur. Studies show that only 
28 or 32 percent of the total num- 
ber of high-school graduates go to 
college. Yet the treatment and offer- 
ing and presentation of English is 
almost identical for all students in 
the literature classes. The English 
teacher may quietly reply that, re- 
gardless of the individual’s chosen 
field, he should have an acquaint- 
ance with the works of the “great 
literary souls.” But, should he not 
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first be able to read, write, spell, 
and express himself orally? The 
discrepancy seems to be in what 
students are getting and what is 
universally agreed on as basic com- 
municative tools. Apparently our 
English curriculum and instruction 
is designed to make the high-school 
student literary rather than literate. 

The third observation is that the 
high-school faculty is relying al- 
most completely on the English 
teacher to teach the essential tools 
of communication. Nothing could 
be more unrealistic. If our faculty 
would understand that English is a 
necessary art in every field of en- 
deavor, pethaps the faculty as a 
whole could attack this problem. If 
all teachers would give particular 
attention to the writing, sentence 


construction, punctuation, and spell- 
ing of all written assignments and 
give constructive criticisms, this sit- 
uation should improve. 


DUTIES OF TEACHERS 


All teachers need to be alert to 
grammatical errors in speaking and 
writing. Most classroom teachers 
will tell you that great improve- 
ments in the art of communication, 
both written and oral, can be made 
by alerting the students to the needs 
for so doing. They also point out 
that a great number of errors can 
be eliminated both in spelling and 
in sentence structure not only by 
making the student sensitive to 
good communications, but also by 
insisting that each performs at a 
level to which he is capable. 

It is important that English teach- 


ers recognize that the current in- 
struction in high-school English— 
as protected by three-unit require- 
ment—is a status assigned to no 
other high-school subject. And that 
such studies as these carried on at 
the University of Washington show 
that high-school English makes rela- 
tively smaller contributions to col- 
lege success (grades) in 26 univer- 
sity subject areas than does instruc- 
tion in mathematics, natural science, 
or social science. Also, that it seems 
unable to make 10 to 15 percent of 
entering freshman able to continue 
with the first and most elementary 
university English course. Further, 
that it seems not to satisfy employes 
of high-school graduates for many 
nonprofessional positions in which 
only moderate amounts of literacy 
is needed. A recognition and a 
frank consideration of these facts 
might well encourage more curricu- 
lum study and evaluation of high- 
school English. 

This is not a wholesale condem- 
nation of English teachers—they do 
not deserve all the criticisms they 
now receive from the citizenry be- 
cause our students in too large 
numbers are without the communi- 
cative arts. They need help in tak- 
ing a new look at how the essen- 
tials can be intelligently and inter- 
estingly presented, regardless of 
the title of the English course. And 
history, physics, mathematics, biol- 
ogy, physical education, and all the 
other teachers need to sit down 
with the English teacher and to- 
gether devise ways Of presenting 
first things first. * 
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Build Sound Techniques 


Basic Skill for Better Personal Typewriting 


D. D. LESSENBERRY 


In Business Education Forum 


J ve purpose of personal type- 
writing is ‘‘to give pupils a writing 
tool more rapid and legible than 
handwriting.” But in many person- 
al-use classes the emphasis is more 
on the use than on the typewriting. 

Most high-school students can 
write in longhand at a rate of 25 to 
30 words a minute, yet many teach- 
ers have to accept typewriting skill 
of 18 to 20 words a minute as satis- 
factory for average students at the 
end of the first semester of work. 
Such a speed is not only less 
than that for handwriting, but it is 
also less than the rate thought to be 
necessary for the most effective use 
of typewriting skill. The introduc- 
tion of typewriting problems too 
early in the course, or the use of 
material too difficult for practice 
may set blocks to learning that 
delay or entirely defeat the growth 
of a typewriting skill that should 
be “more rapid . . . than handwrit- 
ing.” The difficulty stems from a 
mistaken belief that personal type- 
writing is a different kind of type- 
writing which requires little empha- 
sis on building sound techniques 
and appropriate speed and control. 

The development of basic skill 
must come first in all beginning 
courses in typewriting whether the 
courses are labeled personal or vo- 
cational. There are common learn- 
ing elements basic to the operation 
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of the typewriter irrespective of any 
specialized uses for the skill. 

Of course all typists must “learn” 
the keyboard. The keyboard is 
“learned” when the typewriting can 
be done without conscious thought 
of the reach-strokes and without 
hesitant and awkward manipulative 
control of the operative parts of the 
typewriter. When the students are 
able to typewrite approximately 25 
to 30 words a minute, the keyboard 
is fairly well automatized. 


THE TECHNIQUE 


Basic skill is not solely a matter 
of words a minute, although the 
ability to typewrite with appropri- 
ate speed and with usable control 
is one of the goals common to all 
typewriting instruction. Basic skill 
also includes the right techniques 
of typewriting so that continued 
skill can be developed either in a 
second semester of work or through 
continued use of the typewriter. 
While the goal of personal type- 
writing is not the building of voca- 
tional competence, the course should 
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be taught so that vocational com- 
petence will not be unnecessarily 
difficult despite the kind of personal 
typewriting skill that has been de- 
veloped. 

Materials and procedures for 
building basic skill in personal 
typewriting classes are much the 
same as those appropriate for build- 
ing basic skill in vocational type- 
writing. The right techniques of 
good stroking, manipulative con- 
trol, keeping the eyes on the copy, 
and reading the copy should be in- 
itiated early and be followed by 
well-planned practice if they are to 
be built into the pattern of finger- 
ing. Building right techniques into 
the pattern of fingering need not 
be a time-consuming activity. An 
accent by the teacher and a con- 
scious effort by the student to use 
the techniques as a part of the 
daily work is all that is necessary. 


SPEED AIDS 

In building appropriate speed 
and control, the pressure device of 
timing for one-half and one-min- 
ute writings is effective. When the 
purpose of the practice is to: build 
control, the students are guided to 
typewrite at a rate eight to ten 
words slower than the forced rate 
of typewriting. When the purpose 
of the practice is to build greater 
stroking speed, the students are di- 
rected to typewrite at a speed eight 
or ten words higher than the form- 
er best writing rate. The students 
must be forced to break through the 
ceiling of control in order to ex- 
plore the new speed area; then, the 


drop back for control must be a 
planned activity with all students 
understanding the purpose of the 
practice. One can use many one-half 
and one-minute writings in skill 
building for both contrel and 
speed. One can also use many three- 
minute and some five-minute writ- 
ings to measure the skill in the 
typewriting of simple paragraph 
material. 

Certain manipulative skills are 
basic to all typewriting, as necessary 
and appropriate to personal as to 
vocational typewriting. Practice and 
typing on cards and printed forms 
is desirable. Skill in gauging the 
line so that the typewriting is prop- 
erly placed should be learned. Many 
other manipulative skills, such as 
squeezing and spreading the letters 
of a word, inserting a page that is 
bound at the top to typewrite a cor- 
rection without unstapling the page, 
typewriting a centered heading over 
a column of unknown width, using 
a feeder sheet of paper to guide 
and to hold small labels in the type- 
writer, adjusting the closing lines 
of a letter that has been typewrit- 
ten too high or one that has been 
typewritten too low, and typewrit- 
ing characters not on the keyboard, 
must be taught as a part of basic 
skill. 

All first-semester typewriting is 
largely personal. But whether per- 
sonal typewriting is organized as a 
separate course or is taught as a part 
of the vocational typewriting, basic 
skill should be primarily empha- 
sized. This is the way to secure bet- 
ter personal typewriting. « 
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== With Education in Washington +== 


THE EDUCATION DIGEST WASHINGTON BUREAU 


Labor's Voice.—Washington, 
home of big government, is now 
also the home of big labor. The 
united AFL-CIO, newly merged 
into a powerful organization, is 
ready (almost eager) to try its 
new strength as a lobby group on 
Congress. 

Education is high on the list of 
the interests of AFL-CIO. This is 
evident both from talks with the 
labor officials as well as from the 
resolutions passed at the first con- 
vention of the merged labor bodies. 
One such resolution declared there 
are five basic fields in which federal 
aid is needed immediately: (1) 
public-school construction; (2) 
public-school teacher salaries; (3) 
loans and scholarships for worthy 
students; (4) health and welfare 
services for public and parochial 
pupils; (5) removal of illiteracy. 

Like the final report of the 
White House Conference on Edu- 
cation, the AFL-CIO resolution 
urged states to seek first all local 
means possible for providing 
enough money to meet their educa- 
tional needs. The big union, inci- 
dentally, generally praises the re- 
sults of the White House Confer- 
ence but at the same time its offi- 
cials express apprehension that the 
implementation of some of the 
recommendations ‘‘may be a long 
way off.” Labor fears that the ‘“‘same 
forces which have been opposed to 
federal aid’’ will continue to use 
their power to prevent Congress 
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from approving a federal-aid bill. 
“We in labor can now intensify 
our efforts to insure success on the 
educational front,’ said one labor 
leader in Washington. 

Federal aid is not the only area 
in which AFL-CIO plans to use its 
influence. There is the issue of 
academic freedom. It is labor's 
tenet that “truth must be taught at 
all school levels, in a manner best 
suited to the age of the children 
taught.” The AFL-CIO opposes any 
form of academic censorship or 
legislative control of curriculum 
content. While insisting that the 
freedom of a teacher “‘as a citizen” 
must be honored, the AFL-CIO as- 
serts: ‘“The right of the community 
to protect our schools and our youth 
from those who would seek to di- 
rect or control their thinking leads 
us to recognize the need of having 
the community deny employment as 
a teacher to anyone who is subject 
to controls, foreign or domestic, 
which limit his freedom of thought 
and speech, and which would pre- 
vent the teacher from teaching the 
truth fully.” 

On other matters affecting teach- 
ers, the AFL-CIO says that to secure 
and hold good teachers, communi- 
ties must provide adequate pay and 
security through pension plans and 
strong tenure laws; and finally, 
says the AFL-CIO, the community 
must provide good working condi- 
tions (including relief from clerical 
and other nonteaching duties) and 
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a lunch hour without interruptions. 

Statistics, as well as people, ap- 
pear also to be within the interest of 
the labor people here. “Education 
is the one major area in which basic 
data are not currently available,” 
says the AFL-CIO. To correct what 
the union believes is a grave de- 
ficiency, it wants Congress to ap- 
prove “long overdue appropria- 
tions” for the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation. 


On Thin Ice.—That perennial— 
federal aid for education—is due 
for another basking in the legisla- 
tive spotlight at this session of Con- 
gress. But educational circles here 
are wary. In addition to the time- 
honored opposition to federal aid, 
a new hazard has appeared. Today 
the biggest threat stems from the 
partisans on the race segregation 
issue. The neatest trick of this leg- 
islative session will come if law- 
makers can write a federal-aid bill 
which does not unduly disturb the 
southern members of Congress and 
satisfies the proponents of deseg- 
regation. 

At the moment, federal-support 
proponents are pinning their hopes 
anew on the Kelley Bill which had 
made some headway during the last 
session. The feeling here is that the 
Kelley Bill, which proposes $400 
million a year in federal funds on a 
loan-grant basis over a three-year 
period, has a good chance of pas- 
sage in the House. It is presently 
on a House Rules Committee shelf 
awaiting a ruling, which is the first 
step in getting it out for debate. 


The Senate side presents a some- 
what different picture. There are a 
number of bills pending there, none 
of them in final shape and some of 
which are vigorously opposed by 
educational interests. The one which 
educators would like to see ap- 
proved is Senate Resolution Five, 
introduced in the last session by 
Sen. Lister Hill (D.-Ala.). This 
measure would give $500 million a 
year in direct federal grants to states 
and would give it on a poor-states- 
get-most basis. 

The Eisenhower Administration 
is still addicted to its scheme of 
helping state and local school sys- 
tems purchase school bonds; and of 
backing the bonds floated by state 
school construction ‘‘authorities’— 
that word “authorities” having the 
special meaning of quasi-govermen- 
tal corporations. The sums provided 
for these purposes are large—to- 
gether they total some $900 
million. But Washington school- 
men are dubious about back-the- 
bonds plans. They are more inter- 
ested in direct grants; and for this 
purpose the Eisenhower Adminis- 
tration would provide annually only 
$250 million for five years, That 
is one reason Washington federal- 
aid proponents are annoyed. For, 
while the President's plan is ad- 
vertised as a billion-dollar plan, it 
actually asks for less than any of 
the measures sponsored by Mr. 
Kelley or Mr. Hill. 

But educators will not be concen- 
trating on federal aid exclusively 
this session, Educational legislative 
representatives have mapped new 
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plans to press Congress for such 
other measures as a liberalization of 
the present retirement laws by 
granting tax relief for retired 
people, in whose ranks are many 
teachers. There will be pressure 
also for changes in postal laws to 
give educational materials a better 
break. And finally, educators are 
expected to renew their campaign 
for a library service bill which is 
pending in the House after being 
voted out favorably in the closing 
days of the last session by the 
House Labor and Education Com- 
mittee. The bill would provide 
$7.5 million annually on a match- 
ing basis for a period of five years 
to encourage states and localities to 
close up gaps in their library ser- 
vices. 


The Second R.—If “Johnny can’t 
write” he may soon be getting help. 
His assistance will come from the 
Handwriting Foundation, Inc., a 
nonprofit agency established to 
stimulate an interest in and em- 
phasize the importance of hand- 
writing. 

The Foundation, which is spon- 
sored by the nation’s manufacturers 
of writing materials—pens, pencils, 
paper, and ink—doesn’t go so far 
as some in this country who believe 
that penmanship has become a lost 
art. But it does believe we have 
become a nation of scribblers. It is 
the Foundation’s view that not 
enough emphasis is being placed in 
the schools on handwriting—a sit- 
uation going back to the depression 
era of the early 1930's when lack 
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of public interest and limited bud- 
gets forced schools to divert funds 
from special penmanship instruc- 
tion. 

During the first 12 months of the 
Foundation’s operation, it concen- 
trated on getting itself established. 
Now it is ready to go to the schools 
with a concrete program. 

Plans for 1956 include a pilot 
project which will involve ele- 
mentary and secondary schools in 
North Carolina, Indiana, and New 
Hampshire. In all, almost 2 million 
students in more than 6000 schools 
will take part. 

A'series of four booklets will be 
made available to schools in the 
“project area.” These booklets will 
address themselves to the teacher 
and will be designed to help him 
become a better penman. 

(Booklets and worksheets may al- 
so be made available to teachers in 
schools other than in the “project 
area” —if the money holds out.) 

The first of these booklets, The 
Second R, is already being dis- 
tributed. It traces the history of 
writing and contains a section show- 
ing how to achieve greater legibil- 
ity in writing. Later, additional 
worksheets will be prepared to 
help teachers both write and teach 
a “better hand.” 

A second phase of its 1956 pro- 
gram will involve the preparation 
of a five-minute film on handwrit- 
ing, both for schools and for local 
television stations. In addition, the 
Foundation will prepare an exhibit 
—to be shown at education conven- 
tions—which will include, among 
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other things, reproductions of the 
letters of famous people. 

The Foundation emphasizes that 
its major concern is in stimulating 
an interest in legible handwriting 
without reference to any specific 
type of writing instruction or sys- 
tem. 

If its 1956 pilot program proves 
successful, the Foundation plans to 
widen it in the years to come. 


Home Is for Living.—Next to 
the American car, what interests 
foreign visitors coming to the 
United States most is the American 
kitchen. And foreign educators 
coming to the United States are es- 
pecially captivated by the kitchens 
they see in our public schools. So 
great is the interest that the U. S. 
Office of Education has prepared 
a special bulletin, not, of course, 
on the school kitchen, but on the 
larger topic of homemaking edu- 
cation. The actual title is much 
longer, Education for Home and 
Family Living in the Total School 
Curriculum. 

And the bulletin makes quite a 
story not only for foreign educa- 
tors, but for those Americans who 
still think of cooking and sewing 
as the chief ingredients of school 
home economics offerings. Actual- 
ly, says the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion, homemaking education may 
include anything from a course call- 
ed Fun for Families to Preparation 
for Marriage. But let’s look at 
things in their proper order: 

Child development is the first 
topic for any well-rounded home- 
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making course, the bulletin says. 
Many pupils have younger brothers 
and sisters. Others earn spending 
money by caring for children. Guid- 
ed experiences with children can 
help all homemaking pupils under- 
stand and appreciate children and 
work with them more intelligently, 
says the bulletin. 

Clothing construction, a modern 
name for sewing, is second on the 
list of topics. Here the emphasis 
is on selection and care of clothes 
and on clothing as it is related to 
satisfactory family living as well as 
on construction of garments. 

Consumer buying may appear as 
a quaint subject for study to the 
visitor from Asia or India, where 
the chief skill needed in the mar- 
ket place is for haggling over price 
by matching wits. But the federal 
bulletin states that consumer buying 
“aims to develop an understanding 
of laws, policies, and other factors 
which affect the quality and cost of 
goods and services and the way 
they are marketed. It also stresses 
ways to recognize quality in rela- 
tion to one’s needs and wants.” 

Foods, and not cooking, is the 
topic American homemaking educa- 
tors prefer to discuss with foreign 
educators. The bulletin makes clear 
that what is involved in this area is 
nutrition, meal planning, market- 
ing, food preparation, serving, table 
manners, food preservation and 
storage, gardening, feeding the 
sick, food for large groups and 
special occasions, ‘and human rela- 
tionships as they are part of situa- 
tions involving food.” 
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Health and home nursing is fifth 
in the galaxy of homemaking course 
units. In these units of study, the 
pupil is taught methods of prevent- 
ing disease, and precautions to pre- 
vent the spread of colds and other 
common ailments. Home care of 
persons injured or ill, including the 
care of the patient, food for the 
sick, and care of the sick room are 
part of the study of this topic. 

Home management gives “spec- 
ial attention to planning the use of 
resources to meet the family’s needs 
for satisfying relationships and for 
food, clothing, health, recreation, 
taxes, and transportation.” 

Housing and home furnishing, a 
part of any good homemaking 
course, is devoted to “planning 
the home and arranging its furnish- 
ings to make it attractive and liv- 
able, selection and care of furnish- 
ings and equipment, organization 
of equipment for efficient work, 
renovation of furnishings, and sim- 
ple repair of home equipment.” 

And finally, there is Relation- 
ships. The bulletin states that this 
aspect of homemaking is an im- 
portant part of the preparation of 
young people for homemaking and 
home and family living. In a class 
of mature girls, for example, atten- 
tion might be given to planning for 
marriage. A class of ninth-grade 
boys and girls might wish to con- 
sider personal appearance, making 
and keeping friends, and boy-girl 
relationships. 

Requests for the bulletin have 
come to Washington from educa- 
tors in all parts of the world. 
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On the Docket.—Washington 
memos: Among the topics Wash- 
ington educators find of interest 
these days are: 

Segregation: Attempts by any 
southern state to declare its public 
schools ‘‘private”’ so that segrega- 
tion may be continued will be 
fought by the U. S. Department of 
Justice. The Department will not 
initiate the court suit against the 
state which attempts such a device, 
but will join with other ‘worthy 
parties,” presumably such as the 
National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored Peoples. 

Colleges look ahead: The Amer- 
ican Council on Education is receiv- 
ing reports showing that higher 
education leaders in several parts of 
the country are deeply involved in 
planning for the future—1970 be- 
ing a favorite target date in the 
plans. Michigan, Ohio, Virginia, 
Florida, and Louisiana are among 
the states which are estimating their 
oncoming student populations and 
searching for ways to provide for 
these future students. 

Films—to borrow or buy: A new 
federal tome (over 600 pages) lists 
and describes 4500 motion pictures 
and film strips of the U. S. Gov- 
ernment now available for public 
use. The catalogue is heavy with 
technical, military, industrial, medi- 
cal, and agricultural titles. But sev- 
eral hundred titles may be useful 
in general education and classroom 
activities. Price of the catalogue is 
$1.75, and it is available from 
the Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington 25, D.C. a 
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CHANGES IN SUPERINTENDENCIES: 

Detroit, Mich.: Arthur Dondineau, 
superintendent since 1945, will retire, ef- 
fective July 1, 1956. 

Niles, Ohio: Paul E. Smith, former co- 
ordinator of instruction and curriculum 
at Youngstown, Ohio, has succeeded 
Samuel J. Bonham, retired. Dr. Bonham 
is serving as assistant superintendent in 
charge of the school building program. 


COLLEGE PRESIDENTS: 

University of Buffalo, N.Y.: Clifford 
C. Furnas has been granted a leave of 
absence to serve as Assistant Secretary 
of Defense for Research and Develop- 
ment, Washington, D.C, Claude E. Puf- 
fer, vice-chancellor of business affairs, 
has been named acting chancellor. 


TEACHER-TRAINING INSTITUTIONS: 

University of New Mexico, Albuquer- 
que: Chester C. Travelstead, former 
dean of the college of education, Univer- 
sity of South Carolina, Columbia, has 
been named dean of the school of edu- 
cation. 

State University of New York, State 
Teachers College at Cortland: Roger W. 
Bancroft, chairman of the department of 
education, has succeeded Maxwell G. 
Park, retired, as director of education. 


OTHER CHANGES AND 
APPOINTMENTS: 

Charles R. Harris, formerly teacher in 
the Springfield, Pa., Township school 
system, has been named successor to 
Howard E. Row, resigned, as executive 
secretary of the Delaware State Education 
Association. Dr. Row is now assistant 
superintendent in charge of secondary 
schools in the Delaware State Depart- 
ment of Education. 

Donald L. Clauson, formerly superin- 
tendent at Farmington, Minn., has been 
named director of elementary and sec- 
ondary schools for the Minnesota State 
Department of Education. 

Recently-appointed new members of 


the U.S. National Commission for 
Unesco include: Mrs. Rollin Brown, pres- 
ident of the National Congress of Par- 
ents and Teachers; T. C. Byerly of the 
Maryland Agricultural Research Center; 
Mrs. Moise S. Cahn, president of the 
National Council of Jewish Women; 
Warren Caro, executive director of the 
American Theater Society; Hans T. 
Clarke, Columbia University; G. Homer 
Durham, vice-president of the University 
of Utah; Clive S. Gray, U. S. National 
Student Association; William E. Gregory, 
superintendent of Culver Military Acad- 
emy; Meyer Kestnbaum, president of 
Hart, Schaffner & Marx Co.; David A. 
Lockmiller, president of the University of 
Chattanooga; Donald G. Marquis, Uni- 
versity of Michigan; Whitelaw Reid, 
chairman of the board of the New York 
Herald Tribune; Henry A. Schwarz; 
Lawrence M. C. Smith, American Fed- 
eration of Arts; John S. Welling, Col- 
orado State College of Education; and 
Gilbert F. White, president of Haver- 
ford College. 

Vernon L. Nickell, Illinois state super- 
intendent of public instruction, is presi- 
dent of the Council of Chief State School 
Officers for the coming year. 


Ford Grants 

THE Ford Foundation made two 
newsworthy educational announce- 
ments in December. 

One was the announcement that 
it was making grants totaling 
$500,000,000 to increase faculty 
salaries in 615 private colleges and 
universities, to improve and ex- 
pand services in 3500 privately sup- 
ported hospitals, and to strengthen 
instruction in privately supported 
medical schools. 

The second was the announce- 
ment of three grants totaling $6,- 
493,840 in support of educational 
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television. Two of the grants go to 
the Educational Television and Ra- 
dio Center in Ann Arbor, Mich., 
and the third goes to the Joint 
Council on Educational Television. 
The grants were termed a signifi- 
cant step toward strengthening and 
expanding the national educational 
television movement. 

Also in December the Fund for 
the Advancement of Education, an 
independent philanthropic organiza- 
tion established by the Ford Foun- 
dation, announced through its pres- 
ident, Clarence H. Faust, the es- 
tablishment of a $500,000 program 
to assist colleges and universities in 
the more effective utilization of 
their teaching resources in provid- 
ing undergraduate education of the 
highest quality. 


Classroom Construction Up 

A 10 percent increase in classroom 
construction in 1955-56 over that 
of 1954-55 is shown in a recent 
release from the U. S. Office of 
Education. 

A total of 66,300 classrooms are 
scheduled for completion during 
the current school year, as compared 
to 60,000 last year, according to 
the report. The survey, which cov- 
ers public elementary and secondary 
schools, indicated overcrowding in 
classrooms has been reduced by 
about 10 percent for the nation as 
a whole this year. Decreases in 
shortages were indicated by about 
half the states. 

Total enrolment in the public 
schools increased by approximately 
one million pupils, or 3.5 percent 
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over last year. There were 73,000 
more teachers than a year ago, the 
1955 total being 1,139,000. Since 
the percentage increase in teachers 
(6.9 percent) was greater than the 
increase in pupils, a slight reduc- 
tion in the number of pupils per 
teacher was reported (27.6 to 
26.8). 


For Atomic Living 

A TRAVELING exhibit “This Atomic 
World” is now being shown in 
many secondary schools as part of 
a series of programs designed to 
prepare students to understand and 
live in the atomic age. The exhibit 
is one of several which are sent to 
cities throughout the country from 
the Museum Division of the Oak 
Ridge Institute of Nuclear Studies, 
Oak Ridge, Tenn. 

The Institute is a nonprofit edu- 
cational corporation owned by 34 
southern universities and operating 
under direct contract to the U. S. 
Atomic Energy Commission. As 
part of its program the Institute at- 
tempts to stimulate interest in sci- 
ence and science education at the 
high-school and elementary-school 
level to meet the ever-increasing de- 
mand for scientifically trained per- 
sonnel. 


To Study European Schools 
A COMPARATIVE Education Study 
Program has been planned for pro- 
fessional educators who have a re- 
sponsibility for teaching courses on 
education in European countries. 
The program includes a visit, via 
plane, to Paris, Geneva, Zurich, 
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Frankfurt, Berlin, Copenhagen, 
Amsterdam, and London from Aug. 
18-Sept. 17. William W. Brick- 
man of New York University, who 
was cochairman with Bess Goody- 
koontz, deputy director of the Divi- 
sion of International Education, 
U.S. Office of Education, in plan- 
ning, will direct the activities, 
Information concerning the pro- 
gram can be obtained from Gerald 
Read, of Kent State University, 
Kent, Ohio, who is secretary. 


New Teacher Program 
A TEACHER recruitment program to 
help reduce the present shortage has 
recently been launched by a service 
organization, Kiwanis International. 
The organization’s 4100 local 
clubs are urged by this program to 
promote orientation and welcome 
meetings for new teachers, to co- 
operate with the P.T.A. and other 
groups in bringing people into the 
teaching profession, to establish 
scholarships for future teachers, to 
arrange for speakers to appear be- 
fore high-school groups to promote 
teaching as a career, to encourage 
high schools to offer “introduction 
to teaching” courses, and to encour- 
age school boards to join in teacher 
recruitment activities. 


New Publication 

THE Race Relations Law Reporter, 
first legal reporting service in the 
nation devoted exclusively to this 
swiftly developing field of law, 
will start publication this month. 
The Vanderbilt University School 
of Law, Nashville, Tenn., is spon- 


soring the new publication through 
a foundation grant. 

The new magazine, to be issued 
bi-monthly, will publish decisions 
of courts, provisions of state con- 
stitutions, acts of state legislatures, 
ordinances of municipalities, opin- 
ions of attorney generals, regula- 
tions of state departments of educa- 
tion, and rulings of local boards of 
education. 

Announcement of the new service 
was made by John W. Wade, dean 
of the Vanderbilt School of Law. 


Wilson in Hall of Fame 
WALKER HANCOCK, noted Ameri- 
can sculptor, has been commission- 
ed to model a bronze bust of 
Woodrow Wilson for the Hall of 
Fame for Great Americans at New 
York University. The bronze bust 
and a tablet, gifts of the Wood- 
row Wilson Foundation of New 
York, will be unveiled at special 
ceremonies on May 20 and will be 
a highlight of this year’s national 
Wilson Centennial observance. 
President Wilson, who was elect- 
ed to the Hall of Fame in 1950, 
will become the 82nd famous 
American to be enshrined in the 
structure. In addition to being the 
twelfth U. S. president to be elected 
to the Hall of Fame, he is also the 
sixth former college president to 
enter the shrine. The others are 
Horace Mann (Antioch), Mary 
Lyon (Mt. Holyoke), Mark Hop- 
kins (Williams), Alice Freeman 
Palmer (Wellesley), and Booker 
T. Washington (Tuskegee Insti- 
tute). 
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Interposition=Nullification 
“INTERPOSITION” is a word that 
has become important recently in 
several southern states. Resolutions 
of “interposition” are being consid- 
ered in at least four states as a 
means of evading the U. S. Su- 
preme Court's decision against seg- 
regation in the public schools. “‘In- 
terposition” is popularly equated 
with the doctrine of nullification. 

Virginia voters in January ex- 
pressed landslide approval to a call 
for a constitutional convention that 
would open the legal door for using 
state money for private nonsectarian 
school tuition grants. They would 
be for pupils whose parents de- 
clined to send them to integrated 
schools. 

The constitutional change will 
give the state administration a 
jumping-off point for the rest of 
the anti-integration program recom- 
mended by the Gray Study Com- 
mission of 32 legislators, which 
also includes a plan for assigning 
pupils for reasons other than race. 

In Mississippi the plan is being 
sponsored by two members of the 
state’s congressional delegation, a 
judge and a former governor, but is 
opposed by incoming Gov. James 
P. Coleman, according to the South- 
ern School News. It is under study 
in Louisiana. In South Carolina a 
resolution was being drafted by a 
state representative which calls on 
the legislature to assert the state’s 
sovereignty in public education. 


DATES OF THE MONTH: 
Feb. 13-21, International Confer- 
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ence on Educational Research under 
auspices of American Educational 
Research Association, Atlantic City, 
N,J. 

Feb. 16-18, American Associa- 
tion of Colleges for Teacher Edu- 
cation, NEA, Chicago, IIl. 

Feb. 18-23, American Association 
of School Administrators, Atlantic 
City, N.J. 

Feb. 18-23, Department of Rural 
Education, NEA, Atlantic City, N.J. 
Feb. 19-26, Brotherhood Week. 

Feb. 25-29, National Association 
of Secondary-School Principals, 
NEA, Chicago, III. 


DATES OF THE COMING MONTHs: 

March 7-10, Department of Ele- 
mentary-School Principals, NEA, 
Denver, Colo. 

March 12-17, NEA Department 
of Audio-Visual Instruction, De- 
troit, Mich. 

March 19-23, Association for Su- 
pervision and Curriculum Develop- 
ment, New York City. 

March 26-29, American Person- 
nel and Guidance Association, 
Washington, D.C. 

April 1-6, Association for Child- 
hood Education, International, 
Washington, D.C. 

April 10-14, International Coun- 
cil for Exceptional Children, Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 

April 23-27, Third American 
Film Assembly, Chicago, III. 

May 20-23, National Congress 
of Parents and Teachers, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 

July 1-6, National Education As- 
sociation, Portland, Ore. 





—==== New Educational Materials =——— 


Social Foundations of Education. 
Harold Rugg and William With- 
ers. New York: Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., 1955. Pp. x + 771. $5.40. 
This book includes a broad range of 

materials, some of which are new to the 
teacher-education curriculum, and is, as 
the title indicates, an introduction to the 
foundational study of education and 
civilization. 

The consequent problems of social 
control are rightly becoming the chief 
concern of our times. It is becoming in- 
creasingly clear that democratic America 
and its educational system must take the 
leadership of the free nations in solving 
these problems of economic and political 
control. This book assembles the textual 
material needed in the study of these 
problems. 


Personnel Administration in Educa- 
tion. Harold E. Moore and 
Newell B. Walters. New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1955. Pp. xxi 
+- 476. $5.00. 

This book deals with the theory and 
practice of personnel administration, 
stressing particularly human relation- 
ships. Responsibility and work of the ad- 
ministrative, supervisory, and teaching 
personnel are emphasized. Problems in 
local personnel administration are cov- 
ered extensively. 

Current problems facing the educa- 
tional profession, such as freedom to 
teach and learn, improving professional 
status, and organizations and lay rela- 
tionships, are discussed in the final 
chapters. 


A Sociology of Education. Wilbur 
B. Brookover, ef al. New York: 
American Book Company, 1955. 
Pp. viii + 436. $4.75. 

This text describes two significant 
areas of human relations, the relations 
that exist among groups of the school 


society—pupils, teachers, and adminis- 
trators; and the relations that exist be- 
tween groups of the school society and 
the society outside the school. 

Language in this text is nontechnical 
and the book should be of interest to 
students of sociology and prospective 
and in-service teachers. 


Psychology and Teaching. William 
C. Morse and G. Max Wingo. 
New York: Scott, Foresman and 
Company, 1955. Pp. xxi + 506. 


$5.00. 

This book meets the challenge of the 
new kind of teacher preparation in order 
to teach the “whole child.” The text pre- 
sents the two approaches of educational 
psychology and general psychology side 
by side so that the student can see clear- 
ly the similarities and the differences be- 
tween them and can begin to understand 
the relationships between the two. 

The main stream of development in 
this book follows the three crucial ques- 
tions of educational psychology: what 
teachers are trying to accomplish, how 
children’s patterns and levels of de- 
velopment affect what and how they 
should be taught, and what factors enter 
into efficient teaching and learning. 


Music in Education. Unesco. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 
1955. Pp. 335. $3.00. 


This is a report of an international 
conference held in Brussels in 1953 on 
the role and place of music in the edu- 
cation of youth and adults. The aim of 
the conference was to study, in their en- 
tirety, problems connected with nonspec- 
ialized music education, the purpose of 
which is not to form professional musi- 
cians, but to develop the appreciation, 
taste, and critical judgment of the lis- 
tener from his earliest youth, so as to train 
him and enable him to appreciate the 
beauty and wealth of musical master- 
pieces. The conference also defined meth- 
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ods best suited to school education, adult 
education, and the training of music 
teachers. 

This book contains the principal 
speeches made at the conference and a 
selection of addresses delivered during 
its course. At the end of the book recom- 
mendations for specific problems raised 
at the conference are given, recommen- 
dations that could bring about consider- 
able changes in the present state of mu- 
sic education in a great many countries. 


The Public and Its Education. H. 
M. Hamlin. Danville, Illinois: 
The Interstate Printers and Pub- 
lishers, 1955. Pp. 299. $3.50. 
Since public education has become an 

enormous and complex enterprise, many 
citizens are baffled by it. Many have 
ceased to assume their responsibilities for 
it and others are still asserting them- 
selves, but lack a grasp of the total en- 
terprise, so that their efforts are some- 
times more harmful than helpful. 

This book attempts to define the re- 
sponsibilities of citizens for public edu- 
cation and to indicate how citizens may 
discharge them, to provide an overview 
of public education, to indicate the basic 
issues citizens must decide, and to sug- 
gest aids in making their decisions. 

The book will be valuable to lay and 
professional groups associated with pub- 
lic education such as boards of educa- 
tion; citizens’ committees; parent-teacher 
organizations; study groups; and other 
state, local, and national groups. 


OTHER MATERIALS RECEIVED: 
ELEMENTARY 

Reading for Today's Children. Dudley 
C. Snyder et al. Washington, D.C.: De- 
partment of Elementary Principals, NEA, 
1955. Pp. x + 278. $3.50. The 1955 
Yearbook of the National Elementary 
Principal. 

Tall Timber, Fish and Wildlife, Park 
Ranger, and Earthmovers. C. B. Colby. 
New York: Coward-McCann, Inc., 1955. 
Pp. 48. $1.25 each book. 

Animal Masquerade. Ivah Green. New 
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York: Coward-McCann, Inc., 1955. Pp. 
64. $2.50. An illustrated book showing 
natural disguises of animals. 

Principles of Elementary Education. 
Revised Edition. Henry J. Otto, Hazel 
Floyd, and Margaret Rouse. New York: 
Rinehart & Company, Inc., 1955. Pp. 
xv + 455. $5.00. 

Discovering Nature the Year Round. 
Anne Marie Jauss. New York: Aladdin 
Books, American Book Company, 1955. 
Pp. 64. $2.50. 

The Shining Bird. Wanda Neill Tol- 
boom. New York: Aladdin Books, Amer- 
ican Book Company, 1955. Pp. 44. 
$2.25. 

Getting to Know Puerto Rico. Regina 
Tor. New York: Coward-McCann, Inc., 
1955. Pp. 64, $2.50. 


SECONDARY 


Radio Projects. Abraham Marcus. En- 
glewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
1955. Pp. vi + 74. $2.60. 

Guide to Modern English. Richard K. 
Corbin and Porter G. Perrin. Chicago, 
Ill.: Scott, Foresman and Company, 
1955. Pp. 528. $3.20. Composition text 
for 11th and 12th grades. 

Guaranteed for Life; Your Rights 
under the United States Constitution. 
Bruce Allyn Findlay. Englewood Cliffs, 
N.J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1955. Pp. v 
+ 137. $2.00. 

Getting Started in Farming. Sherman 
E. Johnson, Milo J. Peterson, et al. 
Princeton, N.J.: D. Van Nostrand Com- 
pany, Inc. Pp. xii + 372. $4.20. Text 
on farm management. 

Conserving Soil. M. D. Butler. Prince- 
ton, N.J.: D. Van Nostrand Company, 
Inc., 1955. Pp. x + 321. $3.96. 

The Young Traveler in the West In- 
dies and The Young Traveler in Portu- 
gal. Lucille Iremonger and Honor 
Wyatt. New York: E. P. Dutton & Com- 
pany, Inc. 1955. Pp. 215 and 224. 
$3.00 each. Two new books in the 
Young Traveler Series. 


GUIDANCE 


Counseling Psychology. Second Edi- 
tion. Milton E. Hahn and Malcolm S, 








EDUCATION DIGEST 


Beautiful Color—set to music 
Choral Robes of 


WONDERLOOM 
by MOORE 


At all occasions, your School Choir, 
enrobed in colorful fabrics by MOORE, 
adds an impressive note of beauty. 


New MOORE fabrics, now avail- 
able, woven from color - locked 
Chromspun yarn for life-of-the-fabric, 
guoranteed colorfastness to light, air 
impurities, perspiration, cleaning, 
moths and mildew. Wonderfully light- 
weight. Easy to match as your choral 
group grows. 


Write for Fabric Selector SR21 


E. R. MOORE CO. 


932 Dakin St., Chicago 13, Illinois 
268 Norman Ave., Brooklyn 22, N. Y. 
1908 Beverly Bivd., Los Angeles 57 








MacLean. New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Inc., 1955. Pp. xi + 
302. $4.75. 

Child Guidance in the Classroom. 
Gertrude P. Driscoll. New York: Bureau 
of Publications, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, 1955. Pp. viii + 93. 
One of the Practical Suggestions for 
Teaching series. 

Teaching as a Career. Earl W. An- 
derson. Bulletin No: 2, 1955, U. S. 
Office of Education, Pp. 20. Available 
from U. S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D.C., $.15. 


GENERAL 


Effective Writing. Charles Lambert 
Mann. Albany, N.Y.: Delmar Publishers, 
Inc., 1955. Pp. v + 90. $1.75. 

Aims of the United Nations. New 
York: E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., 1955. 
Pp. 79. $2.25. 

Elements of Healthful Living. Third 
Edition. Harold §. Diehl. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1955. 
Pp. xi -- 357. $4.50. 

Teaching of Artin Frimary and Second- 
ary Schools and Financing of Education. 
Geneva: International Bureau of Edu- 
cation. Publications No. 165 and 163. 
Pp. 312 and 284. Seven Swiss francs 
each. 

The Farmer's Wings. Lena C. Hill and 
H. E. Mehrens. Published by National 
Aviation Education Council, 1025 Con- 
necticut Ave., N.W., Washington 6, 
D.C. Pp. 44. $.50. Discounts in quan- 
tity. 


AUDIO-VISUALS 


Colorado, The Bermuda Islands, Con- 
quest of the Desert—The Problem, Our 
Country, and Is Seeing Always Believing. 
New black and white filmstrips, 18-36 
frames. Visual Education Consultants, 
Inc., 2066 Helena St., Madison 4, Wis. 
$3.50 each. 

Israel Among the Nations. A monthly 
wall newspaper intended primarily for 
11- and 12-year-olds. Published by The 
Jewish Agency for Palestine, 16 E. 
66th St., New York City. 
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McKNIGHT SHOP BOOKS 


Celebrating 60 YEARS OF EXPANDING SERVICE TO EDUCATION 
. with ultra-modern new home now under construction 


GENERAL SHOP BENCH WOODWORKING 

No. 1 By Fryklund and LaBerge. Completely revised Jan. 3, 1955. Provides 
instruction in basic handtool operations. Includes interesting new projects, 
important technical and related information. 387 “show-how” illustrations. 
Now available in two bindings. Cloth bound $3.00. Paper bound $1.25. 
MACHINE WOODWORKING 

No. 2. By Robert E. Smith. Detailed instructions for operation and care of 
lathe, circular saw, band saw, jig saw, jointer, planer, mortising machine, etc. 
224 “show-how”’ illustrations. 

GENERAL PRINTING 

No. 7 By Cleeton & Pitkin. Standard text for beginning students. Includes 
10 new units and numerous photographs showing printing procedures, equip- 
ment, layout, design, history, etc. 200 pages 

GENERAL DRAFTING 

No. 15 By Fryklund and Kepler. Beginner’s text presenting the fundamentals 
of drafting. 430 illustrations 


McKNIGHT McKNIGHT 


PUBLISHING COMPAN Y 
Dept. 324, Market & Center Sts. Bloomington, Iliinois 

















Teacher Trainers 


Here’s how you can bring current education 
events into your classroom 


Trends, happenings in education all over the country, reports on vital 
issues, as condensed each month in THE EDUCATION DIGEST, are of great 
importance to your students as well as a valuable teaching aid for you. For 
this specialized category, THE EDUCATION DIGEST is now offered at 
special group rates for as many months as desired. For instance: 


Students may subscribe in groups of five or more for only 
30c per copy for 5 to 50 copies, or 
20c per copy for 51 or more copies 


(regular price is 50c per copy) 


Magazines are sent ‘in 1 package for easy distribution. 
Mail your order today to Barbara N. Leake, Circulation Manager. 


THE EDUCATION DIGEST 


330 THOMPSON STREET ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN 














Here’s the one desk 
that eliminates 
all size problems! 


« « « GRADE 7 THROUGH COLLEGE 


Surveys show that the average size of 
students stays about constant. They , 
also show an increasing number of 
larger students in secondary schools. — 
Our No. 445 Desk is a practical answer 
to this problem. Developed through 
extensive research, and consultation 
with educators, this is the one desk that 
meets the physical, psychological, and 
curricular needs of all students — “‘big,” 
“normal,” and “small.” 


American Seating No. 445 Desk 
is functionally designed for student 
comfort, proper posture. Pylon-type 
construction provides free footroom, 
permits unobstructed body move- 
ment; generous space between chair 
and writing surface. 


Cradleform seat swivels on silent 
nylon bearings for easy, one-motion 
entry and exit. Lower rail on deep- 
curved seat-back is self-conforming 
to all students’ backs; offset back- 
brace gives extra hip room. Non- 
trash-collecting platform offers ample 
book-storage space. 

The sloped desk top —of Amerex 
high-pressure-type plastic, or of lac- 
quered plywood — measures 16” x 
23”. And desk heights may be varied 
— 27”, 28”, 29”, or 30”. 


WORLD’S LEADER IN PUBLIC SEATING 
AMER Or AN School, Auditorium, Theatre, Church, Trans- 


portation, Stadium Seating; Folding Chairs. 
SE ATIN G Offices and Distributors in Principal Cities. 
GRAND RAPIDS 2, MICHIGAN 





